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CnSRA Inquiry Z: Home and School 

TfVhat schoolwide practices characterize schools in which at-risk 
learners are heating the odds? What instructional practices are used 
by the most accomplished primary-grade teachers and by teachers in 
the most effective schools? 

The authors used quantitative and descriptive methods to investigate school 
and classroom factors related to primary-grade reading achievement. Four- 
teen schools across the U.S. with moderate to high numbers of students on 
subsidized lunch were identified as most, moderately, or least effective based 
on several measures of reading achievement in the primary grades. A combi- 
nation of school and teacher fectors, many of which were intertwined, was 
found to be important in the most effective schools. Statistically significant 
school factors included strong links to parents, systematic assessment of 
pupil progress, strong building communication, and a collaborative model 
for the delivery of reading instruction, including early reading interventions. 
Statistically significant teacher factors included time spent in small group 
instruction, time spent in independent reading, high pupil engagement, and 
strong home communication. More of the most accomplished teachers were 
frequently observed teaching word recognition by coaching as children 
were reading, in addition to providing explicit phonics instruction, than the 
least accomplished teachers and teachers in the moderately or least effective 
schools. Additionally, more of the most accomplished teachers and those in 
effective schools were fiicquently observed asking higher level questions 
after reading than their counterparts. In all of the most effective schools, 
reading was clearly a priority at both the building and classroom level. 
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Beating the Odds in Teaching All 
Children to Read 



Barbara M. Taylor, University of Minn esota 
P. David Pearson, Michigan State University 
Kathleen F. Clark, University of Minnesota 
Sharon Walpole, University of Virginia 



We all want the best schools possible for our children, schools that help 
them acquire the knowledge, skills, and dispositions they will need to pur- 
sue whatever dreams and paths they wish. Yet the reality is that many of our 
children are not reading well enough to keep up with the demands of school 
(Campbell, Donahue, Reese, & Phillips, 1996; Donahue, Voelkl, Campbell, & 
Mazzeo, 1999), let alone the demands of our society or their personal 
dreams. In the recent national report. Preventing Reading Difficulties in 
Young Children, a National Academy of Science Committee concluded that 
“quality classroom instruction in kindergarten and the primary grades is the 
single best weapon against reading failure” (Snow, Bums, & Griffin, 1998). 
The committee recommended that our number one priority for funding 
research should be to improve classroom reading instruction in kindergarten 
and the primary grades. 

In a recent report of a three-year study of schools implementing special strat- 
egies to improve reading achievement, researchers described classroom 
instruction as “in one sense, distressing” (Stringfield, Millsap, & Herman, 
1997, p. 2). In the elementary schools, instruction was predominantly 
teacher-led, focused on discrete skill instruction, and driven by management 
concems.There were relatively few observations of students engaged in sus- 
tained reading or students applying what they were learning. On the other 
hand, Stringfield, Millsap, and Herman pointed out that even in schools nom- 
inated as exemplary, there was ample room for instructional improvement, 
which would, if implemented, lead to greater gains in reading achievement. 

In addition to advocating improved classroom reading instruction, the Com- 
mittee on the Prevention of Reading Difficulties in Young Children discussed 
the importance of systematic, schoolwide restructuring efforts in reading. 
The committee (Snow et al., 1998) recommended that poor performing 
schools consider reading reform efforts with a dual focus on schoolwide 
organizational issues and improved classroom reading instruction. 

In their special strategies study, Stringfield et al. (1997) found that reform 
programs that focused on the primary grades had larger achievement gains 
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in reading than schools that spread their efforts out across the elementary 
grades or into the secondary grades. They also found that schools that 
adopted externally developed programs had greater achievement gains than 
schools that developed their own programs. 

In yet another recent report of a large national study of 400 Chapter 1 
schools, researchers found that higher levels of poverty, greater application 
of grade retention policies, and higher levels of student disciplinary actions 
were related to lower student achievement (Puma et al., 1997). Only 5 
schools in the pool of 400 were identified as exceptional. These schools 
tended to have a “more experienced principal, a schoolwide Chapter 1 pro- 
gram, some tracking by ability in grades 1-6, lower rates of teacher and stu- 
dent mobility, a balanced emphasis on remedial and higher-order thinking in 
classroom instruction, and higher levels of community and parent support” 
(p. 62). Except for first grade, in which grouping was used, whole-class 
instruction was the dominant practice in all schools. 

These three recent national reports highlight the importance of and need for 
additional research on schools that serve the needs of poor children by 
increasing their achievement and, hence, their educational opportunities. 
The purpose of the present study was to examine the instructional and orga- 
nizational factors that might explain how and why some schools across the 
country are beating the odds by attaining greater than expected primary- 
grade reading achievement with populations of students at risk for failure by 
virtue of poverty. We pause to emphasize the terms instructional and orga- 
nizational, for it is our belief that only when we attend to both school-level 
(organizational) and classroom-level (instructional) facets of reform do we 
meet our aspirations. 

Within this broader framework, we were, like the researchers in the special 
strategies study (Stringfield et al., 1997), interested in both imported models 
of reform (where they had adopted an external intervention program or 
school reform program) and homegrown reform efforts. To that end, we 
sought schools in both categories. Among the reforms imported were 
schoolwide programs and both tutorial and small-group interventions for at- 
risk youngsters. As it turned out, we also had combination reform efforts; in 
several schools, for example, an imported intervention program was set 
within a homegrown schoolwide reform effort. 



Effective Schools 



Research on effective schools relevant to reading achievement, much of 
which was conducted in the 1970s and early 1980s, was documented in a 
review entitled “Teacher and School Effects in Learning to Read” by Hoffman 
(1991) in the Handbook of Reading Research, Volume II. Hoffman 
described eight attributes of effective schools frequently summarized in the 
literature (e.g.. Shavelson & Berliner, 1988), including: 

• A clear school mission; 

• effective instructional leadership and practices; 
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• high expectations; 

• a safe, orderly, and positive environment; 

• ongoing curriculum improvement; 

• maximum use of instructional time; 

• frequent monitoring of student progress; and 

• positive home-school relationships. 

In a study of 4 outlier inner-city schools, Weber (1971) found strong leader- 
ship, high expectations, positive school climate, strong emphasis on read- 
ing, and continuous evaluation of pupil progress related to the identified 
school reading success criteria of median achievement level on a normed 
standardized reading achievement test and having a relatively small number 
of children with serious reading difficulties. In a study of 5 schools foimd to 
be most effective out of a sample of 741 schools which were part of a study 
of compensatory reading programs. Wilder (1977) found the following fac- 
tors common to all 5 schools: reading was identified as an important instruc- 
tional goal; leadership in the reading program was provided by either the 
principal or reading specialist; attention was given to basic skills; a breadth 
of materials was made available; and ideas were communicated across teach- 
ers, a process which was typically fostered by the program leader. 

In a more recent, longitudinal study on schools implementing special strate- 
gies for educating disadvantaged children, Stringfield et al. (1997) foimd that 
the schools demonstrating the greatest achievement gains worked hard at 
both initial implementation and long-term maintenance of an innovation. 
But the researchers also noted the importance of systematic self-improve- 
ment in these schools, in which the innovations continued to evolve and 
expand. Externally developed research-based programs and programs that 
focused on whole school reform were related to greater achievement gains 
than locally developed programs and innovations composed of various pull- 
out programs. The study also found support for the premise that students 
placed at risk of academic failure could achieve at levels that met national 
averages. 

In a study of five effective Title I schools. Puma et al. (1997) found that high- 
performing, high-poverty schools had lower than average teacher and stu- 
dent mobility, principals with more years of experience, and more orderly 
school environments than average high-poverty schools. Better school cli- 
mates and better relations with administration and the community were also 
reported, as weU as greater parent involvement and more parents with high 
expectations for their children’s future educational attainment. All of these 
high-performing schools had tracking by ability in grades 1-6. In three of the 
five schools, teachers emphasized remedial and higher order comprehen- 
sion skills in reading. 

Although research on effective schools has been favorably received by 
school leaders and policymakers, Hoffman (1991) points to limitations of 
this research stemming from its lack of connection to classroom practice 
and to insufficient information on the process schools went through to 
become effective. Even so, that the same characteristics arise time and time 
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again has led many reformers to suggest that these findings ought to be 
translated into policies that can guide reform. 



Effective Teachers 



In addition to research on effective schools, Hoffman (1991) summarized a 
considerable body of research, spanning the 1960s through the 1980s, on 
teachers who were exceptionally effective in helping students learn to read. 
Hoffman reports on a literature review of effective teaching by Rosenshine 
and Furst (1973) in which they found several teacher behaviors consistently 
related to student achievement: clarity, variability, enthusiasm, task orienta- 
tion, teacher directness, student opportunity to learn criterion material, use 
of structuring comments, multiple levels of questions, and criticism (which 
was negatively related to achievement). 

In a study of the achievement of students of 165 second- and third-grade 
teachers conducted over a three-year period, Brophy (1973) reported on the 
patterns of the most effective teachers, who represented about a third of the 
sample. He foimd that the most effective teachers were businesslike with a 
strong sense of task and direction for themselves and their students, had 
high expectations for their students’ achievement, and redoubled efforts 
when failure was experienced, especially in low socioeconomic status (SES) 
environments. The most effective teachers had strong management skills, 
but their classrooms were not stem or oppressive. They had high levels of 
pupil engagement and were proactive in preventing disruptions. The most 
effective teachers engaged in the practice of probing individuals when 
incorrect responses were offered instead of simply calling on someone else 
or giving the answer themselves.The students in low-SES classes of the most 
effective teachers had a success rate of about 80% correct when answering 
teacher-directed questions, almost all of which were literal. In a follow-up 
intervention study of first-grade teachers engaged in small-group instruction, 
Anderson, Evertson,and Brophy (1979) foimd that greater achievement was 
related to more time spent in reading groups, more active instruction, 
shorter transitions, introduction of lessons with an overview, and follow-up 
by teachers to incorrect responses with attempts to improve upon them. 

In a study of 166 first- and third-grade teachers of children who had been in 
Head Start, variables positively related to gains in reading included time 
spent in academic activities, frequency of small-group instruction in basic 
skills, and frequency of supervised seatwork activities (Stallings & Kaskow- 
itz, 1974).The lowest SES students benefited most from intense, small-group 
instruction. 

In a study of 25 second-grade and 21 fifth-grade classrooms, Fisher et al. 
(1980) foimd that the more effective teachers had higher amounts of time 
allocated to academics and higher pupil engagement than less effective 
teachers. High success rates on tasks were also found to be related to learn- 
ing gains, with higher optimum success rates found for low-ability than for 
high-ability students. 
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Knapp (1995) studied 140 grade 1-6 classrooms in 15 high-poverty schools 
in California, Maryland, and Ohio over a two-year period. They foimd that 
students in grades 1,3, and 5 who were exposed to meaning-oriented read- 
ing instruction performed 5.6 national curve equivalents (NCEs) higher, and 
students in grades 2, 4, and 6, 1 .4 NCEs higher, at the end of the school year 
than students in classrooms with skills-oriented approaches to reading 
instruction. They also studied effects in math and writing and concluded 
that meaning-oriented instruction was effective in high-poverty classrooms. 
The teachers they observed teaching for meaning wanted to give children 
more responsibility for learning, wanted to provide academic tasks that 
asked more of students, and sustained engagement in learning among chil- 
dren. 

The work of Wharton-MacDonald, Pressley, and Hampston (1998) both ech- 
oes and extends the earlier research on effective teachers of beginning read- 
ing. Three of the nine first-grade urban teachers in their sample were 
identified as most effective based on their students’ end-of-year reading and 
writing achievement. These teachers demonstrated instructional balance, 
focusing on both literature and skills. They taught decoding skills explicitiy 
and also provided their students with many opportunities to engage in 
authentic, integrated reading and writing activities. In contrast, the other 
teachers in the study either focused on skills or whole language approaches 
or combined the two in disjointed ways. The three most effective teachers 
extensively used scaffolding to help their students learn. They encouraged 
self-regulation by teaching their students to monitor their learning, the qual- 
ity of their work, and their work time. They also encouraged self-regulation 
by teaching students to use strategies to be good readers and to fix problems 
they encoxintered as they were reading.The best teachers had high expecta- 
tions for their students and masterful classroom management skills. They 
were skilled in managing time as well as behavior. They were well prepared 
for their lessons, and they mentioned the importance of routines in terms of 
activities and expectations. Finally, the most effective teachers were clear 
about the purposes of their activities and practices. 

In the conclusion to their paper, Wharton-MacDonald et al. (1998) pointed 
to the need for additional research on the role of school factors and district 
policies on teacher practices and student performance. Hofftnan (1991) also 
observed that there has been a paucity of research simultaneously investigat- 
ing both school and classroom factors affecting reading achievement. 
Clearly, more research operating at the effective school-effective teacher 
nexus is needed. Such research would, in a single effort, examine school 
level factors (e.g., building climate, home-school relations, schoolwide orga- 
nization for reading, collaborative efforts) while examining classroom/ 
teacher factors (e.g., time spent in reading instruction, time on task, student 
engagement, approaches to word recognition and comprehension instruc- 
tion, teachers’ interactive styles). 

In this study, we attempted to wed these important, but seldom integrated, 
lines of inquiry. We used quantitative and descriptive methods to examine 
the programs and practices in 1 1 moderate- to high-povefty schools selected 
because of their dual reputation for implementing recent reading reform and 
for beating the odds by promoting greater than expected primary-grade 
reading achievement. We also examined three schools chosen because they 
allegedly produced rather ordinary achievement. However, during the 
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course of the data collection, some schools surfaced as more effective than 
others (see Stringfield et al., 1997, for a similar phenomenon). Therefore, 
rather than rely on a priori labels, we sought to pinpoint and explain school 
level (i.e., program) and classroom level (i.e., teachers’ instructional prac- 
tices) factors that distinguished the most effective schools from other 
schools in the study. 



Method 



Participants 



Fourteen schools geographically dispersed throughout the country took part 
in the study, including schools inX^ginia, Minnesota, Colorado, and Califor- 
nia. A summary of the characteristics of each school, including type of inter- 
vention and type of schoolwide innovation, if any, in reading appears in 
Table 1. Schools in the study ranged from 28-92% poverty, and included four 
rural, four small town, and one suburban school, as well as five inner-city 
schools from three large metropolitan districts. 

We started by trying to identify schools with two characteristics: (a) those 
that had recently implemented reform programs to improve reading achieve- 
ment, and (b) those with a reputation for producing unexpectedly positive 
results with low-income populations. Because we were interested in special 
interventions for students most at risk for failure, we selected 8 schools 
which had carefully implemented an externally developed, research-proven 
early reading intervention, including 1 Book Buddies school (Invemizzi, Juel, 
& Rosemary, 1997), 2 Early Intervention in Reading schools (Taylor, Short, 
Frye, & Shearer, 1992), 3 schools with Right Start in Reading (Hiebert, Colt, 
Catto, & Gury, 1992), and 2 Reading Recovery schools (Pinnell, Lyons, 
DeFord, Bryk, & Seltzer, 1994). In 6 of these schools, the interventions were 
set within the broader context of program reform. The other 2 schools in 
this group of 8 had implemented early reading interventions without school- 
wide reform of their reading program.Additionally, we selected two schools 
which had implemented externally developed, nationally recognized school- 
wide reform programs — Success for All (Madden, Slavin, Karweit, Dolan, & 
Wasik, 1993) and Core Knowledge (Hirsch, 1987).Also included in the sam- 
ple was one homegrown reform school; it had neither an externally devel- 
oped schoolwide reform nor an externally developed early intervention. 
Operating on the assumption that all 1 1 of these reform schools might dem- 
onstrate similar achievement profiles, we included 3 typical comparison 
schools; these were schools with si milar popvilations but with no history of 
either high achievement or reform activity. Two of the typical schools were 
in large urban districts and one was in a rural area. We wanted to include typ- 
ical schools to provide a comparison base (both in terms of achievement 
and instructional practices) for the schools that had already undertaken and 
achieved some level of reform.AU 3 of these schools were nominated by dis- 
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trict administrators as typical rather than above average for the district in 
terms of primary-grade students’ reading achievement. 



Table 1 : Characteristics of Schools in the Study 



School 


Comm. 

Type 


% 

Students 
ON Subsi- 
dized 
Lunch 


Grades 


Type of Early 
Intervention 


Type of 
School 

WIDE 

Reform 

Program 


Programs for 
English 
Language 
Learners 


Class- 
room 
Teachers 
IN Study 


School 

Effec- 

tiveness 

Rating 


1: Riverside 


Rural 


46 


K-5 


Nat’l grade 1 : 
Individual 


National 




6 


1 


2: Stevenson 


Rural 


49 


K-5 


Local K-3: 
Groups and 
individual 


Homegrown 




8 


3 


3: Grant 


Town 


40 


K-4 


Reg. grades 1- 
2: Individual 


Homegrown 




6 


2 


4: Calvert 


Town 


66 


K-5 


None 


National 




8 


2 


3: Richland 


Rural 


28 


K-5 


National grade 
1: Individual 


None 




8 


1 


6:Woodlawn 


Suburb 


38 


K-5 


Regular K-3: 
Group 


Homegrown 




7 


3 


7: Edison 


City 


56 


K-5 


None 


None 


ESL-Hmong 


7 


1 


8: Lincoln 


City 


77 


K-6 


National grade 
1: Individual 


None 


ESL-Hmong 


8 


2 


9: Rosemont 


City 


85 


K-3 


National grade 
1: Individual 


Homegrown 


Bilingual K- 
Spanish; 
ESL-Hmong, 
Spanish 


8 


2 


10: Wheeler 


City 


92 


K-2 


Regular grades 
K-2: Group 


Homegrown 




4 


3 


11: Hilltop 


Town 


55 


K-2 


Regular grades 
K-2: Group 


Homegrown 


Bilingual ESL; K- 
2 Spanish 


5 


3 


12: Colfax 


Town 


62 


3-5 


Regular grade 
3: Group 


Homegrown 


Bilingual ESL; 
Grade 3 Span- 
ish 


2 


2 


13: Franklin 


Rural 


47 


K-6 


Regular grade 
K-3: Group 


None 


Bilingual and 
ESL; K-3 
Spanish 


8 


1 


1 4: Whitman 


City 


70 


K-5 


None 


None 


Bilingual and 
ESL; K-3 
Spanish 


6 


2 



Thus we began the study with 11 experimental schools and 3 control or 
comparison schools. However, as Stringfield et al. (1997) found in their 
work, not all schools believed to be exemplary in our study were, in fact, 
found to be so. Rather than rely on reputation, we decided to define school 
exemplarity empirically. We used a combination of gain scores from our own 
classroom reading measures plus scores on whatever achievement test the 
district normally used. Based upon this aggregate index, four schools in the 
present study were determined to be most effective and beating the odds. 
These schools were doing as well as or better than others in our sample in 
reading growth and/or doing better than average for their district, consider- 
ing their poverty level. Six additional schools were determined to be moder- 
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ately effective (neither exceptionally high nor low on the two indices that 
made up our school effectiveness rating), and four schools were determined 
to be least effective — lower than other schools in our study on our compos- 
ite index, but typical for their district in primary-grade reading achievement. 
While we did not begin this research with an eye toward comparisons 
across three levels of effectiveness among the schools we selected, it turned 
out that the natural variations within our sample permitted us to meet our 
original goal of examining systematic relations among those performance 
outcomes, program elements, and instructional practices. 

Within each building in each of grades K-3, the principal was asked to iden- 
tify two teachers whom he or she felt were good or excellent teachers and 
who would be willing to take part in the study. We did not include all teach- 
ers because we wanted to focus on exemplary practice. Similar to what we 
discovered for schools, however, not all teachers were foimd to be exem- 
plary, at least according to the judgments of our expert ratings of teacher 
accomplishment.They varied widely along the scale of accomplishment that 
we used to characterize their practices. The principals contacted the teach- 
ers they had nominated to request their participation. In three schools, prin- 
cipals felt there was only 1 kindergarten teacher who met the criteria for 
inclusion in the study. In another school, only 1 teacher in kindergarten and 
1 in grade 2 were identified by the principal for inclusion in the study. In one 
school, first grade did not participate because it was involved in another 
research study. In those schools with an early intervention or other form of 
supplemental instruction, one resource teacher was selected by the princi- 
pal. We started in the fall with 107 teachers; a total of 3 teachers from two 
different schools withdrew from participation shortly after the study began. 
Thus, a total of 22 kindergarten, 23 first-grade, 25 second-grade, 22 third- 
grade, and 12 resource teachers participated in the study. All teachers were 
female except for 2 male second-grade and 2 male third-grade teachers. The 
number of teachers in each school at each grade level is included in Table 1. 

Each principal was also asked to participate in the study. The principal 
recruited the teachers, responded to a stirvey, completed an interview, and 
provided demographic information about the school, including the number 
of students on free and reduced lunch, the school’s overall performance on 
district tests, and grade 3 standardized test achievement (expressed as a per- 
centile). 

Our goal was to collect pre- and posttest data for four children per class- 
room — two average performers and two low performers. Mindful of prob- 
lems with permission, attrition, and absences, we asked each teacher, in the 
fall, to select four average-achieving and four low-achieving children, based 
on teachers’ perceptions of reading performance (or emergent literacy per- 
formance), to complete pretests. If more than four children per classroom 
remained as we prepared to collect posttest data, we used achievement level 
and gender balance to reduce the classroom pool to four students. 
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Basic Data Collection Tools 



Fall and spring outcome 
measures 



Kindergarten. In the fall, children were individually tested on upper and 
lower case letter name identification (r = .96, alpha). In spring, the children 
were individually tested on upper and lower case letter name identification, 
rhyme (r = .88 alpha), phonemic blending and segmentation (r = .87, KR20, 
based on an earlier version of this test), and writing words.All kindergarten 
assessments came from the Emergent Literacy Survey (Pikulski, 1996), and 
none of the assessments was timed. For letter naming, the children were 
asked to name the upper case letters, presented in a scrambled order, and 
then name the lower case letters. For the phonemic segmentation and 
blending test, children were given an example of blending and an example 
of segmenting and then worked through six practice items.They were given 
the sotmds in a word and asked to blend the sotmds together into a word, or 
they were given a word and asked to give the sotmds that were in the word. 
For the writing words test, they were asked to write as many words as they 
could. If needed, they were given the prompt, “Do you know your name, 
names of people in your family, names of animals, colors, any other words?” 
(Pikulski, 1996, p. 14). 

Grade 1. In the fall, children were individually tested on upper and lower 
case letter name identification, phonemic blending, phonemic segmentation 
(Pikulski, 1996), and a list of preprimer words (described below). Children 
were asked to try to read a preprimer passage from the Qualitative Reading 
Inventory n (QRI-II) (Leslie & Caldwell, 1995). Because 83% could not yet 
read the preprimer passage with at least 90% accuracy, it was dropped from 
our analysis. 

In the spring, children were individually assessed on a specially constructed 
word reading test and reading passages from the QRI-n. However, the nor- 
mal QRI procedure was modified to accommodate our interests. Starting 
with the primer passage, students* word recognition accuracy score was 
recorded. If they could read the primer passage with at least 90% accuracy, 
they went on to the grade 1 passage and continued moving upward tmtil 
instructional level (90% accuracy or better) was foimd. If they could not 
read the primer passage they were asked to read the preprimer passage. 
Once an instructional level was determined, each student, irrespective of 
decoding ability, was asked to read a grade 1 passage so we could obtain a 
common measure for all students — the number of words a child could read 
correctly in one minute (wcpm).This became our common metric of flu- 
ency (Deno, 1985). The QRI was administered by our data collectors who 
received training and had written directions to follow in the administration 
of the QRI-n. Two members of our team scored one third of the children *s 
fall QRI passage from which the wcpm measure was taken (interrater reli- 
ability = 97% agreement). 



Children were pretested in November and again in May. With the exception 
of the writing and spelling assessments, which were often administered by 
the classroom teachers in small-group settings, all tests were administered 
by members of our research team who had been specially trained for this 
project and the administration of these tests. 
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Also, children were asked to retell each passage they read. A 4>point holistic 
scoring rubric, developed by the St.Vrain Valley School District in Long- 
mont, CO (Colt, 1997), was used to score the retellings on the passage that 
proved to be at their instructional level, 90% accuracy (the retelling rubric 
appears in Appendix A). All of the retellings were scored by a single member 
of our research team. A second member read and scored 15% of the retell- 
ings to establish interrater reliability (91% agreement). 

The reading words test was developed by the research team for the project 
in order to ensure that our word test included an appropriate mix of decod- 
able words. Half of the words at each grade level were high frequency words 
from the QRI-n and half were decodable words garnered from an extensive 
review of the decodable patterns introduced in the four most popular basal 
series. The decodable words were controlled to match the QRI-II words in 
terms of frequency (Carroll, Davies, & Richman, 1971). There were 20 
words at each grade level, preprimer through grade 3, for a total of 100 
words. A child started with the preprimer list and continued until she made 
seven consecutive errors. The reading words test is included in Appendix B. 
The total reading words score exhibited a fairly high correlation with the 
words correct per minute measure (r = .82 in grade 1, .71 in grade 2, and .69 
in grade 3); its split half (odd-even) reliability was .97. 

Grades. In the fall, children were individually tested by a member of our 
research team on the reading words test for grade 1 and a grade 1 passage 
from the QRI-n. The nvimber of words the child read correctly in the first 
minute was recorded.The child’s word recognition accuracy on the passage 
was also recorded. Each child was asked to retell the passage, and the 4- 
point scoring rubric was used to score the retellings. 

In the spring, children were individually tested by a member of the research 
team, starting with the reading words test. On the QRI-n, a procedure simi- 
lar to the one used for grade 1 students was followed; in this case, each child 
began with a grade 1 passage and continued until an instructional level was 
found, after which each child read the grade 2 passage (to obtain the fluency 
measure) if it had not been read as a part of the procedure seeking to estab- 
lish instructional level. For each passage, we asked the child for a retelling, 
and the retelling for the instructional level passage was scored using the 
St.Vrain 4-point rubric described earlier. 

Grades. In the fall, children were individually tested on reading words 
(grade 2 list) and on a grade 2 passage from the QRI-II. They were asked to 
read and retell the passage; from these data, three scores were computed: 
word recognition accuracy, fluency (wcpm), and retelling. 

In the spring, third graders followed the same general procedure as second 
graders. They were individually tested on the reading words test; beginning 
with the preprimer list, they read successive lists until they missed seven 
consecutive words. They read passages from the QRI-II, starting with the 
grade 2 passage and continuing, either up or down, until an instructional 
level was foimd, at least through the grade 4 passage. For each passage read, 
a child’s word recognition score and passage-retelling score was recorded. If 
it had not been encoimtered in the procedure to establish instructional 
level, every third grader was asked to read from the grade 3 passage so that a 
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Observations 
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fluency measure (wcpm) could be obtained for every child on a grade-level 
passage. 

A writing sample based upon a common prompt and a graded spelling test, 
adapted from the work of Wsc (1994), were also administered in the fall for 
students in grades 2-3 and in the spring for all students in grades 1-3. Typi- 
cally these were administered by the classroom teacher or another staff 
member at the school.An examination of these samples revealed such incon- 
sistency in administration and such low levels of performance that they 
were dropped from any further analysis. 

Members of our research team at each site were trained to conduct class- 
room observations. Observations occurred during an hour in which the 
teacher provided reading instruction. The observer recorded what the 
teacher was saying and doing as well as what the children were saying and 
doing during the lesson. Every five minutes the observer recorded any of the 
following teacher behaviors which were observed in the previous five- 
minute segment: coaching/scaffolding, modeling, engaging the children in 
recitation, explaining how to do something, telling, or engaging the children 
in a discussion. A description of each of these behaviors is provided in Table 
2. Observers practiced coding video segments of instruction until they had 
at least 80% agreement with the principal investigators on the coding of 
teacher behaviors. 



Table 2: Teachers* Interaction Styles 



Style 


Description 


Coaching/scaffolding 


Teacher support/prompts/coaches child as he or she 
tries to perform a task 


Modeling/demonstrating 


Teacher shows how to do something by actually per- 
forming a task or thinking aloud 


Engaging students in rec- 
itation 


Teacher engages children in a questioning session in 
which he or she is looking for short, specific 
answers 


Telling students informa- 
tion 


Teacher gives facts in the abstract without directions 
on how to use the information or what to do with it 


Explaining how to do 
something 


Teacher provides direct explanation of processes 
involved in a task 


Engaging students in dis- 
cussion 


Teacher leads students in a formal discussion in which 
the social conventions of a discussion apply 



During the observations, the observers primarily focused on the teacher and 
on one low and one a!verage target child (each of whom had been involved 
in the testing). However, comments on other children were included as 
well, and observers also provided comments about general classroom activ- 
ity, involvement in the lesson, and other activities that seemed noteworthy. 
After the observation, the observer summarized the lesson by completing a 
summary form that required a statement about each of these characteristics: 
overall impression, teacher instruction and teacher-student interaction, 
activities and materials, student engagement, classroom management, and 
classroom environment. 
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Beginning in December, a member of our team conducted a one-hour obser- 
vation of instruction during the basic reading program in every classroom 
once a month for five months. Observations were scheduled to accommo- 
date each teacher’s schedule. Complete observational data were obtained 
for 92 classroom teachers. 

IiOgs We asked every classroom teacher to keep a log of daily instructional activi- 

ties in the classroom for one week in February and one week in April. We 
asked them to indicate how long they spent on various activities, including 
teacher directed reading of narrative and expository text; student indepen- 
dent reading; instruction in phonics, vocabulary, and comprehension; litera- 
ture circles; writing in response to reading; other written composition; 
spelling; reading aloud to students; and other academic activities. Teachers 
recorded activities in 15-minute intervals and could include more than one 
activity during a time period. We divided the number of minutes for an inter- 
val by the number of activities coded to get number of minutes spent on an 
activity during that interval. For example, if a 15-minute interval was coded 
as whole-group phonics instruction, independent reading, and writing in 
response to reading, we coded each activity as occurring for a child for 5 
minutes. Teachers also indicated the group setting in which each activity 
occurred: students working as a whole group, working in a small group, or 
working independently. 



Table 3: Indicators of Instructional Emphasis 



Activity 

GROUPING 


1: 

Reading 

INSTRUC- 

TION 


2: 

Indepen- 

dent 

Reading 


3: 

Writing 
IN Res- 
ponse TO 
Reading 


4: 

Total 

Reading 


5: 

Reading 

Aloud 


6: 

Composi- 

tion 


7: 

Spelling 


8: 

Total 


Large 


X 
















Small 


X 
















Independent 


X 
















Total 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 



Using the raw data from the logs, we created three setting codes and six 
basic activity codes. The setting codes (e.g., large group, small group, and 
one-on-one) were fairly transparent and easy to translate into categories for 
further analysis. The original activity codes (e.g., phonics, comprehension, 
vocabulary, directed reading of narrative text, directed reading of informa- 
tional text, literature circles) proved somewhat more challenging because of 
the ways in which teachers interpreted the directions. Thus we decided to 
create one large category labeled reading instruction (which included 
teacher-directed reading of narrative and expository text; instruction in 
phonics, vocabulary, and comprehension; and literature circles); the other 
original categories — independent reading, writing in response to reading, 
other written composition, spelling, reading aloud to students — remained 
intact. This data set allowed us to create a large number of different indica- 
tors of instructional emphasis. From those possibilities, presented in chart 
form in Table 3, we chose those variables in which the cells are marked with 
an X. In other words, we selected each of the activities summed over set- 
tings, each of the settings summed over activities, and a composite variable 
for total reading emphasis, which is the sum of the totals of columns 1-3 
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(reading instruction, independent reading, and writing in response to read- 
ing). 



In April or May, the principal and teachers from each school completed sur- 
veys which had been developed by a team of CEERA researchers for a 
broader national survey of beat the odds schools. The principal survey dealt 
with the following topics: 

• Use of goals and standards; 

• factors in improving reading/language arts instruction; 

• approaches to professional development; 

• planning reading/language arts instruction; 

• attributes of effective schools; 

• attributes of effective instruction; 

• supplemental programs; 

• role of special education teachers in reading/language arts instruction; 

• perceptions of programs for struggling readers; 

• increasing achievement for struggling readers; 

• use of computers in reading/language arts; 

• showcases for student work; 

• consequences of assessment; 

• assessment training; and 

• reasons the school in question was successful in teaching students to read. 

The teacher survey embraced most of the same topics and some additional 
ones: 

• use of curriculum materials; 

• aspirations for student reading levels tied to familiar trade books; 

• time spent on reading/language arts activities; 

• types, frequencies, and purposes of assessments; 

• types of reading/language arts helpers and activities they engaged in; 

• home-school communication and activities; and 

• community activities. 

Although the surveys were long (16 pages), the return rate was high. Across 
the 14 schools, 93 teacher surveys and 11 principal surveys were returned 
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from the 104 teachers and 14 principals who participated in the study, for a 
return rate of 88%. 

Interviews We interviewed all principals and at least three teachers from each school. 

Principal questions focused on the community and links to parents, the prin- 
cipal’s view of his or her leadership role, factors contributing to the school’s 
success, challenges as well as things on which the school was still working, 
and advice to schools that wanted to significantly improve their reading 
achievement. Teacher questions were similar but also included questions 
about a teacher’s general approach to teaching reading, behavior manage- 
ment systems, and her or his expectations for students. We transcribed the 
interviews and used them as a source of information for writing case studies 
for each school and for generating several school variables. 



Table 4a: Descriptions of School Factors 



Definition 


Description 


Sources of Data 


1. School effectiveness rating: Based on 
three project reading measures and mean 
grade 3 percentile on district standard- 
ized test 


Composite r-score from: 

1 . Composite r-score on three project read- 
ing measures: spring reading words residual, 
spring retelling at reading level residual, and 
spring words-correct-per-minute residual 

2. Z-score from residual on third grade stan- 
dardized reading text percentile (poverty 
used as a covariate) 


One half of rating from 
three project read- 
ing measures and 
one half from dis- 
trict standardized 
reading test 


2. Parent links: Based on teachers’ mean 
level of home communication and on 
efforts of school to reach out to parents 


Rating with three levels: 

3-High-high on parent communication and 
high on involving parents 
2-Average-One or the other of the above 
1 -Low-None of the above or low on parent 
communication (see teacher factor) 


Teacher survey, case 
studies, and inter- 
views 


3. Systematic evaluation of pupil progress: 
Regular monitoring of reading progress, 
used by all teachers, results shared, data 
used to make instructional changes 


Rating with two levels: 
2-Present 
1 -Absent 


Teacher surveys, case 
studies, and inter- 
views 


4. Building communication: Based on teach- 
ers’ rating of “communication of ideas 
across teachers” (from survey) as indica- 
tive (5) down to absent (1) in school; also 
based on positive or negative comments 
in interviews, case study about communi- 
cation and collaboration across teachers 


Rating wnth three levels: 

3-High-High on teacher’s perceptions of 
building communication and positive com- 
ments in interviews/case study 
2-Average-Average teacher perceptions 
1 -Low-Low teacher perceptions and nega- 
tive comments in interviews/case study 


Teacher surveys, case 
studies, and inter- 
views 



Case studies For every school, a common outline was followed to guide our research 

team in crafting a case study for each school. A model case study was also 
provided to create some common expectations for content, format, and 
depth. Major topics within each case study included: 

1 . School demographics; 

2. history of the school; 

3. primary-grade reading performance data; 

4. community/home/school relationships; 
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5. school factors (leadership, effective schools/school change factors, pro- 
fessional development, format of school reading program); 

6. grade-level classroom practices (instruction, curriculum, student 
engagement, classroom management, classroom environment); 

7. other factors believed to be enhancing beginning reading achievement; 

8. challenges; and 

9. advice to other schools. 



Table 4b: Descriptions of Teacher Factors 



Definition 


Description 


Sources of 
Data 


1 . Home communica- 
tion: Based on 
teachers' report on 
survey 


Rating with five levels: 

5-Very high-Exceeded rating of 4 

4-High-Called home at least once a month and sent letter, newsletter, or 
traveling folder (i.e., artifacts) home 2+ times per week 
3 -Average-Called home once a month and sent 2+ artifacts home per month 
or called home 2-3 times per year and sent home 1 artifact per week 
2-Lower than average-Called home 2-3 times a year and sent home 1 artifact 
per month or called home once a year and sent home 1 artifact per week 
1 -Low-Less than required for rating of 2 


Teacher 

surveys 


2. Student engage- 
ment: Based on 
comments in obser- 
vations about stu- 
dent engagement 


Rating with three levels: 

3-High-high in maintaining engagement; most students engaged (in most 
comments in observations) 

2-Average-Average in maintaining engagement; some comments indicated 
high engagement and others indicated a number of students off-task 
1 -Low-Low in maintaining engagement; many comments indicated many 
students often off-task 


Observation 
notes and 
observa- 
tion sum- 
maries 


3. Time spent in read- 
ing instruction and 
activities 


Activities included: 

whole-group, small-group, or independent grouping pattern on the follow- 
ing activities: reading instruction (including teacher directed reading, word 
recognition, comprehension, vocabulary instruction, or literature circle); 
independent reading; writing in response to reading; reading aloud to stu- 
dents; written composition; spelling; and other academic activities 


Teacher logs 


4. Preferred interac- 
tion style: Based on 
most fequent 
behavior coded in 
observations 


Six behaviors coded: 

1 -coaching/scaffolding; 2-modeling; 3 -engaging students in recitation; 4- 
explaining how to do something; 5 -telling students information; 6-engaging 
student in discussion 


Observation 

notes 


5. Approaches to word 
recognition 


1 . Coaching on use of word recognition strategies during reading of stories 

2. Providing explicit phonics instruction 

3. Practicing sight words 


Observation 

notes 


6. Approaches to com- 
prehension instruc- 
tion 


1. Asking text-based questions to be answered orally after reading 

2. Asking higher level questions to be answered orally after reading 

3. Writing in response to reading 


Observation 

notes 


T.Teacher accomplish- 
ment rating: Based 
on two experts 
reading observa- 
tions 


Rating with three levels: 

3-Demonstrating many of the elements of culturally responsive teaching and 
elements of effective instruction 

2-Demonstrating some of the elements of culturally responsive teaching and 
elements of effective instruction 

1 -Demonstrating few of the elements of culturally responsive teaching and 
elements of effective instruction 


Observation 
notes and 
summaries 
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Case studies were written by the principal investigator or by the research 
team member who had spent the most time in a particular school. They 
ranged from 15-30 pages each. 



Creating Variables for Data Analyses 



Overall strategy Quantitative and descriptive analyses were conducted using multiple 

sources of information used for both types of analysis. Analyses were con- 
ducted at the school and at the classroom level. As indicated, we made a 
decision fairly early on that we stood to learn the most from this initiative by 
examining the natural variability within our sample. As a general strategy, 
then, we developed empirically driven indices of effectiveness for both 
schools and teachers, grouped the schools or teachers into categories of 
effectiveness, and then examined the systematic differences among schools 
or teachers on other sets of variables. The procedures and criteria used to 
determine these levels will be described later. In addition, we developed cat- 
egories and rating systems, built from data emerging from the observations, 
surveys, and interviews, that enabled us to operationalize both school-level 
and classroom-level variables. Tables 4a and 4b provide a summary of the 
school and teacher variables, including the procedures used to construct 
them. 

Student outcomes In order to examine the effects of the organizational and instructional fac- 

tors that we observed in these schools, it was necessary to create outcome 
measures that reflected the effects that might conceivably have occurred 
during our year of observation. Therefore we decided to create residual 
scores for all the relevant spring reading measures, using appropriate fall 
scores as covariates. In grade 1, spring residual scores for reading fluency 
(wcpm) and retelling were created by using fall phonemic segmentation and 
blending scores as covariates. In grades 1-3, spring residual scores for read- 
ing words were created by using fall reading words scores as a covariate. In 
grades 2-3, spring residual scores for reading fluency and retellings were 
created by using fall reading fluency scores as a covariate. Within each grade 
level, these residual scores were converted to z-scores, which were calcu- 
lated from the mean and standard deviation for the entire grade level sample, 
so that the data could be aggregated and/or compared across grade levels. 

Constructing school School effectiveness rating. To be able to categorize schools as most 

variables effective, moderately effective, or least effective, we used two school-based 

measures: (a) students* growth on project measures of reading, and (b) stu- 
dents* performance on district measures of reading. These two scores were 
combined to create a general rating of effectiveness. First, the residual z- 
scores for retelling (at instructional level), fluency (wcpm on a grade level 
passage), and reading words were aggregated and standardized to create a 
composite index of reading growth. Second, we calctilated what might be 
called a primary (as in primary grades) outcome index, using the end-of- 
grade-3 scores on the district-mandated test. As it turned out, these were, in 
each case, standardized achievement tests (six schools used the Stanford 
Achievement Test 9; two used the Metropolitan Achievement Test 7; two 
used the California Achievement Test; two used the Northwest Evaluation 
Association Levels Test; and two used a district-normed test.) A residual 
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mean percentile score for each school was calculated by controlling for the 
school’s poverty level (as indexed by the percentage of students receiving 
free or reduced lunch).This was done because students’ achievement scores 
are depressed in schools with 50-75% of students living in poverty and seri- 
ously depressed in schools with 75-100% of students living in poverty 
(Puma et al., 1997).The residual scores were then converted to jr-scores. 

Third, the z-scores on the project measures and primary grades outcome 
measure were summed and standardized. When we examined these scores, 
we looked for natural breaks in the distribution that would divide the 
schools into three groups of approximately the same size. These breaks 
occurred at .5 standard deviations above and below the mean. Breaking at 
those two points yielded four most effective, six moderately effective, and 
four least effective schools (see Table 5). As the data in Table 5 suggest, the 
most effective schools were not necessarily populated by the most economi- 
cally advantaged students. 



Table 5: Z-scores for School Effectiveness Rating 



School 


Standard Com- 
posite Z-SCORE 
From Z-scores 
(by Grade) for 
Residual WCPM*, 
Residual Reteld 
iNG, Residual 
Reading Words 


Z-SCORE FOR 
Residual Mean 
Percentile on 
District 
Standardized 
Reading Test 
(Controlling 
for Poverty) 


Sum of Z-scores 
(Columns 2 & 3) 


School Effec- 
tiveness Score — 
Standardized 
Score (From 
Column 4) 


School 

Effectiveness 

Rating 

3-level^ 


1 


-.74 


-.22 


-.96 


-.58 


1 


2 


.74 


.53 


1.27 


.77 


3 


3 


-.22 


-.36 


-.58 


-.35 


2 


4 


-.01 


-.52 


-.53 


-.32 


2 


5 


.03 


-.91 


-.88 


-.53 


1 


6 


1.33 


2.04 


3.37 


2.04 


3 


7 


-1.39 


-1.28 


-2.67 


-1.62 


1 


8 


-.41 


1.17 


.76 


.46 


2 


9 


1.16 


-.56 


.60 


.36 


2 


10 


1.74 


-.39 


1.38 


.82 


3 


11 


.28 


1.45 


1.73 


1.05 


3 


12 


-.39 


-.36 


-.75 


-.45 


2 


13 


-1.91 


-.75 


-2.56 


-1.56 


1 


14 


-.32 


.15 


-.17 


-.10 


2 



•Words correct per minute, 
t 3 (Most effective if > .50 SD above mean of 0) 

2 (Moderately effective if < .50 SD above mean but > -.50 SD below mean of 0) 

1 (Least effective if < -.50 SD below mean of 0). 

School efforts to IJbak to parents^ An initial reading of the case studies 
indicated that schools varied in the extent to which they reached out to par- 
ents. Schools were judged to be high on the linking to parents factor if they 
had (a) a high mean score on teacher’s level of home communication 
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(described below under teacher factors), and (b) one or more of the follow- 
ing in place: 

1 . An active site council in which parents helped to make school deci- 
sions; 

2. focus groups, phone surveys, or written surveys to find out parents’ 
needs and concerns; 

3. family education programs on site in which meals and day care were 
provided; or 

4. a principal who called parents regularly to deliver good news about 
their children. 

Schools were judged to be average on the linking to parents measure if they 
had one of the above factors (a or b) present in their school. Schools were 
judged to be low on the linking to parents measure if they demonstrated nei- 
ther of the above factors or if they were low on the home communication 
teacher factor. Six schools were determined to be high on the linking to par- 
ents school factor, five were determined to be average on this factor, and 
three schools were determined to be low. The two raters evaluating schools 
on this factor achieved 93% agreement in their categorizations. 

Systematic, internal assessment of pupil progress. A school was coded 
as systematically assessing pupil progress if at least two thirds of teachers on 
the stirvey perceived this to be an attribute of their school, and if comments 
in the case studies and/or interviews supported this perception. Across 
schools, all but four were coded as systematically assessing pupU progress. 
These were not externally imposed standardized testing systems; they were 
internally developed systems for monitoring individual student progress 
within a schoolwide curriculum. 

Building communication. In a number of the interviews and surveys, staff 
commented about either good or poor collaboration and/or communication 
among teachers. Schools were judged to be high on the building communi- 
cation scale if they had the following present: a high mean score on teach- 
ers’ perceived building communication rating (from the teacher survey) and 
positive comments in the case study or in interviews about good collabora- 
tion among teachers within and across grades. Schools were judged to be 
average on this building communication factor if they had (a) an average 
mean score on the teachers’ perceived building communication rating and 
no negative comments in the case study or interviews about building level 
communication or (b) a high mean on the teacher rating but negative com- 
ments about building level communication in the case study or interviews. A 
school was judged to be low on the building level communication factor if 
the teachers’ mean building communication rating was low and negative 
comments about building level communication appeared in the case study 
or interviews. Two raters achieved 86% agreement on this judgment. Across 
the 14 schools in the project, 6 schools were judged to be high on the btfild- 
ing communication factor, 5 were judged to be average, and 3 were judged 
to be low. 

Useof an externally developed early reading intervention. Within 
each grade level, a school was coded as either having an externally devel- 
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oped early intervention or no externally developed intervention in place. 
Out of the 14 schools, 10 had an externally developed intervention, 5 across 
two or more grades, 4 in grade 1 only, and 1 in grade 3 (in a grade 3-6 build- 
ing.) Four schools had no externally-developed intervention in place. 

Constructing classroom Home communication On the survey, teachers indicated how often they 

variables communicated with parents and in what ways. The areas in which there 

appeared to be the most variability were the frequency with which teachers 
reported (a) calling home, (b) sending a letter or newsletter home, or (c) 
sending a traveling folder home.A 5-point scale was used to rate teachers on 
the extent to which they communicated with parents. (In the list below, let- 
ters, newsletters, and folders are all grouped together as artifacts.) 

5. (very high) Exceeds standards for level 4 

4. (high) Calls home at least once per month and sends home 2-i- artifacts 
per week 

3. (moderate) Calls home once per month and sends home 2 artifaas per 
month or calls home 2-3 times per year and sends home 1 artifact per 
week 

2. Gow) Calls home 2-3 times per year and sends home 1 artifact per 

month or calls home 1 time per year and sends home 1 artifact per week 

1 . (very low) Does not meet standards for level 2 

Across the sample of teachers in this project, 19% received a rating of 5, 19% 
a rating of 4, 40% a rating of 3, 14% a rating of 2, and 8% a rating of l.The 
mean rating was 3.28 (SD = l.l6). One research team member rated all 
teachers, and a second rated a 25% sample; interrater agreement was 95%. 

Student engagement. From the observations, we searched for comments 
about children's engagement, which for us embraced both compliance (on- 
task behavior, in which children are productively engaged in their assigned 
activity) and involvement (evidence of genuine student enthusiasm for the 
activities). Most helpful in this regard were the summaries that each 
observer completed at the end of each observation session; one of their 
tasks was to summarize and point to evidence to support any conclusions 
about engagement. A teacher received a high rating (3) in maintaining stu- 
dent engagement if most of the comments on either of these topics (compli- 
ance or involvement) indicated that most students were engaged. A teacher 
was coded as average (2) if, in looking across comments about engagement, 
the comments were mixed — some indicating high student engagement and 
others indicatii^ low engagement and/or off-task behavior. A teacher 
received a low (1) rating if numerous comments indicated that many stu- 
dents were off task. One member of our research team rated all teachers and 
another team member rated 25% of the teachers on this dimension. Across 
the pairs of ratings for each teacher, there was 100% agreement. Across 
teachers, the mean rating was 2.30 (SD = .76), with 48% of teachers receiv- 
ing a rating of 3 (high), 34% a rating of 2 (average), and 18% a rating of 1 
Gow) in maintaining student engagement. 

Preferred interaction style. At the end of each five-minute segment dur- 
ing the classroom observations, observers coded instances of interactions 
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observed during that segment, using these categories: coaching/scaifolding, 
modeling, engaging students in recitation, engaging students in discussion, 
explaining how to do something, or telling students information. (These 
activities are described in more detail in Table 3 ) The total number of times a 
teacher was coded as engaging in each of these behaviors (more than one 
was possible within each segment) was calculated, and the behavior coded 
most frequently across all five observations was determined to be the 
teacher’s preferred interaction style. Across teachers in grades 1, 2, and 3, 
24% had a preferred interaction style of coaching, 31% had a preferred inter- 
action style of engaging students in recitation, 39% had a preferred interac- 
tion style of telling students information, and 6% had a preferred style of 
modeling.To evaluate the trustworthiness of these ratings, three members of 
the research team rated a total of 25% of the teachers in terms of preferred 
interaction style based on a reading of the classroom observations and obser- 
vation summaries for these teachers. There was 82% interrater agreement 
with the preferred interaction style as determined from the observation 
codes of interaction styles at five-minute intervals. If and when mismatches 
occurred, we reverted to code most frequently marked by the classroom 
observer. 

Approaches to word recognition and comprehexxsion instruction. The 

data from the observations were analyzed to determine how teachers pro- 
vided word recognition and comprehension instruction. A number of 
approaches were coded on a frequency scale, where each approach was 
determined to occur frequently, occasionally, or never during our observa- 
tions for a particular teacher. The word recognition approaches included (a) 
coaching children in the use of strategies to figure out unknown words as 
they were reading text, (b) focusing on words in stories to review phonic 
elements, (c) providing explicit phonics instruction, and (d) practicing sight 
words. 

Coaching involved prompting children to use a variety of strategies as they 
were engaged in reading during small-group instruction or one-on-one read- 
ing time.Typical prompts included phrases such as: 

• What do you do when you come to a word you don’t know? 

• Does that make sense? (e.g., tease for teach) 

• What do the letters ea say? 

• How do you know it can’t be drippetP. (for dressed) 

• Do you see a chunk you recognize? (in nothing) 

• Let’s soimd it out and think of what would make sense 

• Let’s reread like good readers do. 

Focusing on words in stories was realized most often as asking children to 
frame a word as they were reading in order to highlight a particular phonic 
element. For example, one teacher told the children to point to feet in the 
title of a new story and told the group that the ee said /e/ Cong e soimd). 
Another approach encouraged children to search for a particular element in 
their stories after reading. One teacher who was talking about -ed endings 
asked children to look for words in their story with -ed endings. Only four 
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teachers in the entire sample were frequently observed using this approach, 
so it was eliminated from further analysis. 

Explicit phonics instruction included work on a chart, whiteboard, work- 
sheet, or word cards dealing with word study; word families; introducing or 
comparing phonic elements (i.e., er, ir, and ur all have the same sound); 
making words (Cunningham & Cunningham, 1992); writing words; and 
reading words with a particular phonic element in isolation. Practice on 
sight words involved teachers using flash cards, a pocket chart, or a word 
wall to review words the students were expected to recognize instantly as 
sight words. 

For comprehension instruction, eight different instructional practices were 
observed and coded: doing a picture walk; asking for a prediction; asking a 
text-based question; asking a higher level, aesthetic response question; ask- 
ing children to write in response to reading (including writing answers to 
questions about what they had read); doing a story map; asking children to 
retell a story; and working on a comprehension skill or strategy. Each grade 
1-3 teacher was coded as frequently, occasionally, or never observed engag- 
ing in each of the above practices. For further analysis, we focused on those 
categories for which 10 or more teachers were frequently observed to have 
used the strategy: asking text-based questions, asking higher level questions, 
and asking children to write in response to what they had read. 

One member of the research team coded all teachers and a second member 
coded 25% of the teachers.There was 100% agreement on coding of coach- 
ing for word recognition during reading, 94% agreement on providing 
explicit phonics instruction, 94% agreement on practicing sight words, 96% 
agreement on asking text-based questions, 96% agreement on asking higher 
level questions, and 100% agreement on writing in response to reading. 

Teacher accomplishment rating. Two experts in teacher supervision at 
the elementary school level, both members of our research team, read all 
teacher observations. One expert was a whole language advocate, and the 
other described herself as a reading skills advocate.They used a checklist of 
elements of effective instruction from the principal survey (based on Ander- 
son et al., 1979; Barr & Dreeban, 1991; Hoffman, 1991; Pressley, Rankin, & 
Yokoi, 1996; Roehler & Duffy, 1991;Wharton-MacDonald et al., 1998) and a 
checklist of elements of culturally responsive teaching from the work of Lad- 
son-Billings (1994; see Table 6). Although the two lists have a fair amount of 
overlap, they also tap different aspects of skillful teaching. 

For each item in each list the raters estimated, based on a thorough reading 
of the observations and summaries, the quantity of indicators of demon- 
strated accomplishment by a teacher: many, some, few, or could not deter- 
mine. Each rater rated each teacher separately on the two scales. For each 
teacher, the raters examined each item on each scale separately, providing a 
judgment about whether there were many, some, or few instances of that 
attribute in the data set (or if there were data, they coded the item as could 
not determine. In 98% of the cases, a teacher received the same score on 
both scales. The two raters then arrived at a composite rating (on a 3-point 
scale) based upon a mean of the two scores. For the overall rating, the two 
raters demonstrated 80% agreement on their overall ratings. The two raters 
had used a system of pluses and minuses along with their numerical ratings. 
When ratings less than a point apart (e.g., 2-, 1+; 3, 2+) were considered, the 
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Table 6: Two Sets of Criteria Used to Rate Teacber Accomplishment 



Elements of Culturally 
Responsive Teaching 


Elements of 
Effective Instruction 


1. Seeing teaching as art 

2. Seeing oneself as part of the community 

3. Believing all students can succeed 

4. Helping students make connections 
between community, nation, world, and 
self 

5. Teaching from the perspective of “pulling 
knowledge out” instead of “putting knowl- 
edge in” 

6. Viewing teacher-student interactions as 
fluid, humanely equitable, extending to 
interactions beyond the classroom 

7. Demonstrating a connectedness with all 
students 

8. Encouraging a community of learners 

9. Encouraging students to learn collabora- 
tively 

10. Viewing knowledge as being recreated 
and shared by teachers and students 

1 1 .Viewing knowledge critically 

12. Teaching content with passion 

13. Helping students develop necessary skills 

14. Seeing excellence as complex but taking 
account of student diversity and individual 
differences 

15. Treating student as competent 

16. Providing instructional scaffolding 

17. Making instruction the focus of the class- 
room 

18. Extending students’ thinkng 

19. Possessing in-depth knowledge about the 
students and the subject matter 


1. Awareness of purpose 

2. Enthusiasm 

3. Task orientation 

4. High pupil engagement 

5. Short transitions 

6. Much time spent in reading/ 
language arts activities 

7. Frequent instruction in skills 
and strategies 

8. High success rate 

9. Masterful classroom manage- 
ment 

10. Positive classroom climate 

1 1 . High pupil expectations 

12. Redoubling of teaching efforts 
when students have difficulty 

13. Effective use of praise 

14. Extensive content converage, 
instructional density 

15. Explicit modeling and scaffold- 
ing 

16. Teaching skills in context 

17. Extra instruction for low read- 
ers 

18. Encouragement of self-regula- 
tion 

19. Instructional balance 

20. Much reading of connected 
text 

21. Much writing of connected 
text 

22. Activities appropriate, mean- 
ingful, challenging 



two raters had 94% agreement. There were only six instances in which the 
raters disagreed by a point, and these disagreements were moderated by 
consultation with the senior author of this paper. Across teachers in our sam- 
ple, 41% were identified as demonstrating many of these elements (most 
accomplished), 32% demonstrated some of these elements (moderately 
accomplished), and 27% demonstrated few of the elements of culturally 
responsive teaching and effective instruction G^ast accomplished). 



Results and Discussion 



The results are organized by level of analysis. First we report and discuss 
results, largely descriptive, at the school level. Second, we examine the vari- 
ations among instructional practices of teachers within the levels of school 
effectiveness that emerge from the school level analysis. Third, we report 
and discuss the variations we found in instructional practice as a function of 
levels of teacher accomplishment (how they were rated on the two-pronged 
scale — effective teaching and culturally responsive pedagogy). Finally, we 
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report on a regression analysis combining school and teacher variables. 
Throughout the results we refer to the most effective schools by name: Hill- 
top, Stevenson, Wheeler, and Woodlawn (all pseudonyms). 

Due to the complexity of the study, the fact that many of the classroom vari- 
ables focus on grades 1-3 (e.g., student level of engagement, time spent in 
small- or whole-group instruction, preferred interaction style), and the use 
of different outcome measures, the kindergarten classrooms were dropped 
from the analysis. A brief summary of findings are in Appendix C. 



Table 7: Grade 1 Means (and Standard Deviations) for Pre- and Posttest Scores by School Effectiveness 
Rating and Teacher Accomplishment Rating 





School 


N 


Fall 


Spring 


Letter ED 


Phonemic 

Awareness 


Preprimer 

Words 


Reading 

Words 


WCPM'*’ ON 
Grade 1 
Passage 


Retelling 
AT Reading 
Level 


School 

rating^ 


1 


8 


47.95 

(3.51) 


9.38 

(1.71) 


9.90 

(4.58) 


56.28 

(14.40) 


34.68 

(12.09) 


2.52 

(.64) 


2 


8 


44.75 

(5.82) 


6.56 

(3.85) 


7.38 

(4.44) 


55.87 

(16.89) 


41.19 

(14.99) 


2.34 

(.30) 


3 


7 


45.80 

(3.97) 


7.48 

(2.51) 


9.94 

(3.87) 


68.29 

(9.01) 


50.75 

(17.03) 


2.51 

(.35) 


Teacher 

rating 


1 


3 


43.00 

(1.64) 


4.52 

(4.68) 


4.58 

(2.18) 


41.58 

(14.62) 


25.58 

(11.22) 


2.17 

(.14) 


2 


7 


45.83 

(4.42) 


7.11 

(1.96) 


7.67 

(3.80) 


66.18 

(17.70) 


44.40 

(15.96) 


2.38 

(.37) 


3 


12 


46.74 

(5.13) 


8.57 

(2.87 


10.67 

(4.23) 


60.48 

(10.32) 


44.44 

(15.39) 


2.59 

(.52) 



• Number of teachers, 
t Words correct per minute. 

1 1 = Least effective; 2 = moderately effective; 3 = most effective. 

•• 1 = Least accomplished; 2 = moderately accomplished; 3 = most accomplished. 



The unit of analysis depended on the level. Some analyses involving school 
factors were based on the school-level scores (e.g., school-level ratings, com- 
posite school effectiveness scores that had been summed across grade level) 
for each of the 14 schools. Most analyses at the school and all at the teacher 
level were based on classroom mean scores. Mean classroom performance 
measures by school effectiveness and teacher accomplishment levels are 
reported, for archival purposes, in Tables 7-9. 



School Level Analyses 



Linking to parents Parent links were positively and statistically significantly related (r = .73) to 

the school effectiveness rating and to all measures of student growth, flu- 
ency (r = .60), retelling (r = .37), and reading words (r = .41; see Table 10). 
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Table 8: Grade 2 Means (and Standard Deviations) for Pre- and Posttest Scores by School Effectiveness 
Rating and Teacher Accomplishment Rating 





School 


N* 


Fall 


Spring 


Grade 1 
Words 


WCPM+ 
ON Grade 1 
Text 


Reading 

Words 


WCPM^ 
ON Grade 2 
Text 


Retelling 
AT Reading 
Level 


School 


1 


8 


13.88 


50.46 


79.59 


66.30 


2.56 


rating^ 






(3.59) 


(18.92) 


(5.88) 


(19.24) 


(.69) 




2 


10 


15.88 


59.77 


86.98 


73.35 


2.99 








(2.18) 


(13.07) 


(6.04) 


(14.65) 


(.36) 




3 


6 


14.42 


47.98 


84.58 


70.17 


3.06 








(3.46) 


(17.31) 


(7.99) 


(13.18) 


(.40) 


Teacher 


1 


8 


13.91 


56.83 


80.22 


64.47 


2.66 


rating* 






(2.50) 


(13.38) 


(8.09) 


(17.37) 


(.78) 




2 


8 


15.20 


55.63 


84.82 


71.40 


2.99 








(3.58) 


(14.38) 


(7.00) 


(17.20) 


(.39) 




3 


8 


15.44 


48.68 


86.72 


74.75 


2.95 








(3.12> 


(21.31) 


(4.73) 


(11.80) 


(.30) 



• Number of teachers, 
t Words correct per minute. 

1 1 = Least effective; 2 = moderately effective; 3 = most effective. 

•• 1 = Least accomplished; 2 = moderately accomplished; 3 = most accomplished. 



The most effective schools reported more links with parents than the mod- 
erately effective and least effective schools. Three of the four most effective 
schools reported having an active site covincil in which parents served on 
the committee with teachers and other school staff and helped to make 



Table 9: Grade 3 Means (and Standard Deviations) for Pre- and Posttest Scores by School Effectiveness 
Rating and Teacher Accomplishment Rating 





School 


N* 


Fall 


Spring 


Grade 2 
Words 


WCPM+ 
ON Grade 2 
Passage 


Reading 

Words 


WCPM^ 
ON Grade 3 
Passage 


Retelling 
AT Reading 
Level 


School 


1 


7 


16.95 


73.19 


90.99 


85.70 


2.80 


rating^ 






(2.15) 


(14.48) 


(3.76) 


(18.98) 


(.29) 




2 


2 


15.27 


75.58 


89.89 


91.13 


3.06 








(3.74) 


(22.79) 


(8.14) 


(29.13) 


(.43) 




3 


3 


16.81 


72.58 


96.25 


105.38 


3.31 








(2.03) 


(8.82) 


(1.17) 


(16.92) 


(.47) 


Teacher 


1 


5 


15.95 


71.70 


90.60 


88.49 


2.96 


rating** 






(2.27) 


(11.67) 


(3.91) 


(27.83) 


(.38) 




2 


9 


16.28 


75.88 


91.44 


92.08 


3.14 








(3.67) 


(17.37) 


(8.21) 


(23.59) 


(.50) 




3 


7 


16.20 


77.11 


92.33 


94.58 


2.92 








(3.23) 


(23.06) 


(46.48) 


(31.35) 


(.35) 



• Number of teachers, 
t Words correct per minute. 

^ 1 = Least effective; 2 = moderately effective; 3 = most effective. 

•• 1 = Least accomplished; 2 = moderately accomplished; 3 = most accomplished. 
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decisions concerning school practices. Four of six moderately successful 
schools also reported having an active site council, but only one of the four 
least successful schools reported having such a body in place. 

Additionally, the most effective schools reached out to parents in other 
ways. Wheeler scheduled focus groups to learn how to better meet parents’ 
and students’ needs. Woodlawn had regular focus groups and conducted 
phone surveys to determine parents’ concerns and needs. Stevenson school 
officials sent a written survey home to parents, and the principal attempted 
to communicate with all parents regularly. None of the moderately success- 
ful or least successful schools reported engaging in any of these practices. 

Hilltop, another of the most effective schools, had developed an at-home 
reading partnership in which books were sent home in English or Spanish so 
that parents could read to their children. Woodlawn and Stevenson also cited 
successful at-home reading partnerships, all with high parent participation, 
in which parents listened to their children read on a regular basis. 

When asked about reasons for their success, Stevenson and Hilltop men- 
tioned the importance of strong home-school connections, reaching out to 
parents and making them feel like welcome partners in the school. One 
teacher at Stevenson conveyed the common sentiment succinctly: “One fac- 
tor responsible for our success is working closely with the home. I include 
parents in as many ways as possible — send a letter explaining a unit, send 
homework tips. I try to communicate to parents the power they have in 
influencing their students’ growth.” 



Table 10: Correlations for School Effectiveness Rating and School 
Factors 





School 

Effectiveness 

Score 


Z-SCORE 
Residual 
WORDS 
(Class Mean) 


Z-SCORE 
Residual 
Fluency 
(Class Mean) 


Z-SCORE 
Residual 
Retelling 
(Class Mean) 


Lmks to parents 


.73 


.41 


.60 


.37 




p< .01 


p < .001 


p < .001 


p< .01 




n = 14 


II 

o 


O 

II 


n = 70 


Systematic 


.42 


.21 


.53 


.37 


assessment of 


p> .05 


p > .05 


p< .01 


p< .01 


pupil progress 


n = 14 


n = 70 


n = 70 


n = 70 


Building commu- 


.37 


.07 


.43 


.35 


nication 


p> .05 


p>.05 


p< .001 


p< .01 




n = 14 


n = 70 


O 

II 


n = 70 


Research-based 


.00 


.14 


.02 


.05 


intervention 


ns 


ns 


ns 


ns 


in place 


n = 14 


o 

II 


o 

II 


n = 70 



While realizing that correlation does not imply causation, we conclude that 
part of positive home-school relations, so often cited in the literature and so 
prevalent in our most effective schools, is making a concerted effort to 
reach out to parents. As an example of this concerted effort, the principal at 
Stevenson, although perhaps an exception in this respect, made time herself 
to call all homes just to compliment parents on the academic or social 
achievements of their children. 
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Systematic internal Another of the eight attributes of effective schools discussed by Hoffman 

assessment (1991), systematic assessment of pupil progress, figured prominently in our 

findings. Systematic assessment was statistifically significantly correlated 
with students’ growth in reading fluency (r = .53) and with their retelling 
performance (r =.37).A11 four of these schools used some form of systematic 
assessment of student progress. In all four cases, this meant that all the 
teachers in the school regularly (at least three times throughout the year) 
administered some sort of common classroom-based assessment tool to all 
students and shared the information about classroom-level performance 
with the principal and fellow teachers. Wheeler implemented four assess- 
ments across the school year, relying on a fluency measure (wcpm), sight 
words, and letter identification in grades 1 and 2, and letter identification 
and concepts about print in kindergarten. Woodlawn used a fluency mea- 
sure as a currictilum-based indicator five times a year (three times in first 
grade). Hilltop used an informal reading inventory three times a year. Steven- 
son used an informal inventory (grade 1) or basal tests (grade 1-2) three 
times a year as well as a developmental spelling test three times a year in 
grades 1-3 and a words-in-isolation-and-in-context test in grade 1 every six 
weeks. Four of the six moderately effective schools also reported having sys- 
tematic assessment of pupil progress in place, while two of the four least 
effective schools had an assessment system in place. 

We would emphasize that these were curricvilum-based, classroom assess- 
ments intended to provide information for monitoring individual student 
progress and to shape individual and classroom (and occasionally school- 
wide) curricular and instructional decisions; they were not external, 
accountability-focused assessments. Instead of external accoimtability, these 
classroom-level data provided a form of internal accoimtability (to one’s col- 
leagues) while providing teachers with a useful benchmark on each stu- 
dent’s progress. The public sharing of the data was important in all four 
schools. The principal at Hilltop related that the teachers had learned how 
to confront data, to keep data in fi-ont of them, to use data to identify spe- 
cific strategies to help struggling readers, to provide support in the imple- 
mentation of strategies, and to align major school events and celebrations 
around the meeting of schoolwide goals. In other words, the staff at this par- 
ticular school had learned how to make performance data a useful ally rather 
than a cause of constant alarm or frustration. 

B uildin g communication Building communication was positively related to the fluency measure (r = 

.43) and retelling (r = .35). Five of the ten moderately effective or least effec- 
tive schools revealed concerns about communication across teachers and 
program articulation across grades. The interviews with staff in one moder- 
ately and one least effective school revealed several instances of negative 
communication and collaboration, including low morale among teachers 
due to the existence of different Actions among the staff and perceived lack 
of cooperation among teachers. In one of the least effective schools, all of 
the teachers rated communication of ideas across teachers as moderate to 
low in their school. In another least effective school, working as a team 
across the entire school was highlighted as something the school had just 
begun to work on; seven of nine teachers in that school rated the presence 
of building communication as moderate to low in their school. 

Teachers in all four of the most effective schools reported collaboration 
within and across grades as a reason for their success. Factors such as peer 
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coaching, teaming within and across grades, working together to help all 
students, and program consistency were mentioned as aspects of collabora- 
tion which teachers valued in these most effective schools. In contrast, in 
the moderately and least effective schools, concerns about program compat- 
ibility, instructional consistency, and common instructional terminology 
were more prevalent. One of the teachers at Wheeler, one of the most effec- 
tive schools, summed it up this way: 

Teaming with other staff is important.You can*t do it by yourself. 
Teaming also builds a sense of community. If the children see us 
working together and getting along, that means a lot to them.The 
children also get to see other teachers and get to know them.That 
builds caring and community. 

This sentiment was echoed by teachers at Hilltop School, who suggested 
that peer coaching and collaboration, because they led to schoolwide buy- 
in, were key factors in their success. 

Early reading interventions Principals and teachers in three of the four most effective schools cited an 

externally developed, research-proven intervention as a part of their suc- 
cess. Woodlawn had small-group interventions in grades K-3 which met for 
approximately 30 minutes a day. Wheeler and Hilltop, K-2 schools, had daily 
small-group interventions in each grade. On the other hand, Stevenson had 
no externally developed early reading intervention but did have locally 
developed safety nets for struggling readers in the primary grades. 

It is important to point out that the interventions in these most effective 
schools were not limited to grade 1 but spanned the primary grades. They 
were small-group interventions rather than one-on-one interventions. Also, 
three of the programs in the most effective schools had been developed 
through grassroots efforts within their regions, and the fourth was locally 
developed. None was a widely implemented, nationally disseminated read- 
ing intervention program or even a component of a nationally disseminated 
schoolwide reform program. 

By comparison, two moderately effective schools operated a one-on-one 
nationally disseminated intervention for a relatively small number of stu- 
dents in grade l.A third moderately effective school had a regionally devel- 
oped one-on-one tutoring program in place for grade 1 students. A fourth 
moderately effective school had a regionally developed grade 1 tutoring pro- 
gram, and two had no intervention in place. 

One of the least effective schools had a one-on-one intervention for grade 1 
as part of a nationally recognized schoolwide reform program, and another 
had a small-group, regionally developed intervention for grade 3. Two of the 
least effective schools had no intervention in place. (See Table 1 for a sum- 
mary of the types of interventions and school reform efforts in all schools.) 

While the sample of schools in this study is limited, the data nonetheless 
point to reading success in the most effective schools through a combina- 
tion of locally or regionally developed small-group interventions set within a 
homegrown school reform model. The experiences stand in contrast to a 
national push (e.g., the 17 programs listed in the Comprehensive School 
Reform Demonstration Program legislation; see Herman, 1999) for off-the- 
shelf reading intervention programs and school reform models (American 
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Federation of Teachers, 1997; Herman & Stringfield, 1997; Slavin & Fashola, 
1998; Wang, Haertel, & Walberg, 1998). 

Teachers in the most effective schools felt strongly that the early interven- 
tions in place in their buildings were key to their success. In the words of 
one Hilltop teacher, “Our early intervention makes all the difference in terms 
of taking care of kids’ needs.” One Woodlawn teacher puts it this way: “With 
our early reading intervention kids experience success and look forward to 
the time [in the intervention] . . .because of the teacher and the success.” 

Ongoing professional During interviews, teachers and/or principals in three of the four most effec- 

development tive schools cited a yearlong staff development effort related to their early 

intervention program as responsible for their success, indicating that it 
helped them “stay in a learner mode,” and “all be of one accord.” For exam- 
ple, at Hilltop the teachers took two or three yearlong courses (at the begin- 
ner, experienced, or advanced level) on the philosophy of the intervention 
and the implementation of the strategies within the classroom. Teachers 
were encouraged to take at least two of the three courses, which met for 
two hours a month during the school year. There was also a time for every 
class participant to meet with a peer coach for 45 minutes once every two 
weeks. 

In addition to the information about professional development related to the 
early reading interventions, teachers were asked in the survey about pre- 
ferred approaches to professional development. In three of the most effec- 
tive schools, a majority of teachers rated “visits to schools with innovative 
programs followed by sharing of observations with colleagues” as an effec- 
tive approach to professional development that had been used in their 
school. Also, in three of the four most effective schools, a majority of teach- 
ers rated “distria or school sponsored yearlong workshops” or “graduate- 
level courses” as an effective approach to professional development that had 
been used in their school. In two of the most effective schools, a majority of 
teachers rated “mentorship programs between experienced and new teach- 
ers” as effective. Approaches rated as ineffective by a majority of teachers in 
two of the most effective schools were “speakers and topics chosen by the 
district,” and in three schools, “inservice provided by publishing companies 
with the adoption of a new textbook series.” 

All four of the most effective schools cited the importance of ongoing pro- 
fessional development when giving reasons for their success. In the words 
of a teacher from Hilltop, “You need to believe in change to be an educator, 
not be afraid to change, learn from experiences, and take classes to encour- 
age growth.” 

Building collaboration Building collaboration was positively and statistically significant related to 

fluency (r = .43) and retelling (r = .35).A11 four of the most effective schools 
had reorganized their instructional delivery system within the past few years 
to make use of a collaborative model for reading instruction. Typically, this 
meant that special personnel — a Title I, reading resource, or special educa- 
tion teacher — went into the classroom for an hour a day to help provide 
instruction for small, ability-based groups. Wheeler deployed a resource 
teacher in the classroom with the classroom teacher during reading time for 
one hour and an aide for a second hour of reading. Children received guid- 
ance in small groups with a teacher, a resource teacher or the aide in one-on- 
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one settings. At this school, a total of two and a half to three hours a day was 
spent on reading/language arts instruction and practice. Qearly, helping all 
children learn to read was a priority at this school.Woodlawn sent a reading 
specialist and a special education teacher into the classroom to work with 
small groups along with the classroom teacher for an hour each day. In this 
school, two and a half hours a day were spent on reading/language arts 
instruction in grades 1 and 2. At Stevenson, using a similar push-in coDabora- 
tive model, children also received about two and a half hours a day of read- 
ing/language arts instruction and practice.ATitle I teacher or aide worked in 
the classroom for 50 minutes each moming.The Title I teachers returned to 
the first- and second-grade classrooms for 30 minutes in the afternoon to 
provide one-on-one or one-on-two help to struggling readers. At Hilltop, 
teachers also used a collaborative model, but in this case the children who 
were str ugg ling most in reading left the classroom during the two and a half 
to three hour literacy block to receive small-group instruction for 45 min- 
utes. This small group instruction, delivered to two or three children at a 
time, was highly compatible with the instruction the children received in 
their regular classroom. 

A common element of all four of these buildingwide approaches was the 
focus on small-group instruction. In three instances, special teachers came 
into the regular classrooms to help provide this small-group instruction, 
while in a fourth, children left to receive small-group intervention in a work- 
shop setting. In all four of these most effective schools, teachers spent a 
large amount of time, averaging 135 minutes a day, on reading instruction. In 
interviews, teachers in three of these schools mentioned that reading was a 
priority at their school; their time allocation to reading is strong evidence of 
this commitment. 

Additionally, as reported above, three or the four schools had recently imple- 
mented a regionally developed, research-based reading intervention pro- 
gram from kindergarten through grade 2 or 3. These efforts had been tied to 
buildingwide ongoing professional development spanning more than a year. 
Additionally, these efforts undoubtedly contributed to positive communica- 
tion of ideas across teachers, which Wilder (1977) had identified as impor- 
tant in most of the effective high-poverty schools he studied. In fact, the 
simple correlations at the building level between building communication 
and other features of effective schools was consistently positive: r = .79 with 
the presence of an internal assessment system, r = .64 with parent links, and 
r = .40 («5) with the presence of an intervention.The findings are consistent 
with the findings of Stringfield et al. (1997) that among schools implement- 
ing special strategies, those showing the greatest achievement gains had 
worked hard at initial and long-term maintenance of their innovations. In 
words of advice to other schools wishing to significantly increase their read- 
ing achievement, the principal at Wheeler offered the foUowing: “Identify 
what you want to do and work collaboratively. Embrace one thing and stick 
to it. Also, look at what’s working and what’s not and make adaptations 
through continuous progress monitoring.” 

Summary Across the four most effective schools in this study, reading was clearly a pri- 

ority. The teachers and principals considered reading instruction their job 
and they worked at it. They worked together, worked with parents, and 
worked with a positive attitude to reach the goal of all children reading weU 
before they left the primary grades. They set personal preferences aside in 
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order to reach consensus on schoolwide monitoring systems, curriculum, 
and professional development, with the constant goal of improving an 
already effective reading program. 



Instructional Practices Within Levels of School Effectiveness 



Multivariate analysis To investigate the relationship between school effectiveness and classroom 

instruction, we initially conducted a multivariate analysis of variance 
(MANOVA) with the school effectiveness rating serving as the independent 
variable and eight teacher variables serving as outcome measures (see Table 
1 l).To ensure that we were focusing on potentially powerful variables, only 

Table 1 1 : ANOVAs on Teacher Factors With School Effectiveness Rating 





F 


P 


School 

Rating* 


Mean 


SD 




Home communication 


5.25 


1 .008 


1 


3.09 


1.22 


22 


(mean is based on 5-level 






2 


2.95 


1.12 


27 


rating) 






3 


3.75 


1.03 


19 








3^^2 = 1 








Engagement 


.82 


ns 


1 


2.18 


.73 


22 


(mean is based on 3-level 






2 


2.24 


.74 


29 


rating) 






3 


2.40 


.84 


19 


Time in small-group 


9.63 


.0002 


1 


37.94 


27.19 


20 


instruction 






2 


26.00 


20.16 


24 


(mean is minutes/day) 






3 


59.82 


28.46 


19 








2>^2 = 1 








Time in whole-group 


2.20 


ns 


1 


30.20 


18.42 


20 


instruction 






2 


36.66 


20.93 


24 


(mean is minutes/day) 






3 


24.86 


14.64 


19 


Time in independent 


4.24 


.02 


1 


18.63 


9.43 


20 


reading 






2 


27.04 


13.30 


24 


(mean is minutes/day) 






3 


28.14 


10.50 


19 








3 = 2^t 1 








Preferred interaction style of 


2.32 


ns 


1 


.23 


.43 


22 


coaching 






2 


.21 


.41 


29 








3 


.47 


.51 


19 


Preferred interaction style of 


2.01 


ns 


1 


.41 


.50 


22 


telling 






2 


.41 


.50 


29 








3 


.16 


.37 


19 


Preferred interaction style of 


.17 


ns 


1 


.32 


.48 


22 


recitation 






2 


.34 


.48 


29 








3 


.26 


.45 


19 



• 1 = Least effective; 2 = moderately effective; 3 = most effective, 
t Number of teachers. 



those classroom factors which were statistically significantly related to one 
or more of the measures of student or teacher accomplishment (school 
effectiveness rating; fluency, retelling, or reading words measure; or teacher 
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accomplishment rating) were included in the MANOVA..A statistically signifi- 
cant MANOVA, -F(14, 108) = 236, p < .01, led us to conduct follow-up 
univariate analyses of variance (ANOVAs; see Table 1 1). 

Home commonicatzon. The follow-up ANOVA on home communication 
was statistically significant, F(2, 65) = 5.25,/? < .Ol.Tukey post hoc tests 
revealed that the teachers in the most effective schools communicated more 
with parents/caretakers than teachers in the moderately effective or least 
effective schools. 

Teachers in the most effective schools were more likely to send a letter or 
newsletter home weekly and call home regularly than teachers in the other 
schools. Overall, a higher proportion of teachers (15/23) in the most effec- 
tive schools rated high on the home linkage scale than in either the moder- 
ately (8/29) or least (10/29) effective schools. In three of the four most 
effective schools, more than half of the teachers reported c allin g home at 
least once a month. In only one of six moderately effective schools and one 
of four of the least effective schools did a majority of teachers indicate that 
they called home as frequently. In one of the most effective schools, teach- 
ers made a concerted effort to call home with positive comments, and 51% 
of parents who were asked said they had received such calls. Looking at 
both teacher and school factors, the analysis of links to families suggests that 
personnel in the most effective schools made a more concerted effort than 
personnel in other schools to reach out to parents. 

Student engagement. The univariate ANOVA revealed no statistically signif- 
icant school effectiveness effect for student engagement rating, Fi2, 67) = 
.82,/? > .05, across levels of school effectiveness. As we will see later, this 
result is to be contrasted with the finding for levels of teacher accomplish- 
ment. 

Time spent in small- and whole-group instruction. The ANOVA on time 
in small-group instruction revealed a statistically significant effect for level of 
school effectiveness, F(2, 60) = 9.63,/? < .001, but not for grade or the inter- 
action between the two. Tukey post hoc tests revealed that students of 
teachers in the most effective schools spent more time daily in small-group 
instruction (M = 59.02 minutes per day) than students of teachers in the 
moderately effective schools (M = 26.10 mpd) or least effective schools (M = 
37.94 mpd). The one-way ANOVA for school effectiveness rating on time 
spent in whole-group instruction was not statistically significant, i^(2, 60) = 
2.20,/? > .05. However, even the students in the most effective schools, who 
were spending an hour a day in small groups, were in whole-class instruc- 
tional activities across an average of 25 minutes per day. 

In addition to differences in the amoimt of time spent in small-group instruc- 
tion by school effectiveness, the ratio of small- to whole-group instruction is 
important to consider. In each of grades 1, 2, and 3, children in the most 
effective schools spent more time in small-group instruction than in whole- 
group instruction. In grades 1 and 2, the small group/large group ratio was 
2/1. The ratio was this high only in grade 1 in the least effective schools. In 
fact, for children in grade 3 in the moderately effective and least effective 
schools the ratio was 1/2 (see Table 12). 
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Table 12: Mean Time in Instruction (and Standard Deviation) by Grade Level and School Rating 





School 

Rating* 


Nf 


1 

Time in 
Whole 
Group 


2 

Time in 
Small 
Group 


3 

Time in 
Indepen- 
dent 
Activity 

(EXCLDG 

#s 4 & 5) 


4 

Indepen- 

dent 

Reading 


5 

Writing IN 
Response 
TO 

Reading 


6 

Total 
Time in 
Reading 


Grade 1 


1 


7 


19.27 

(20.39) 


47.30 

(22.09) 


4.69 

(7.78) 


15.30 

(10.08) 


18.07 

(11.97) 


104.16 

(21.73) 


2 


7 


29.06 

(17.78) 


28.56 

(22.20) 


12.43 

(20.74) 


28.66 

(14.92) 


17.14 

(13.46) 


115.84 

(49.20) 


3 


8 


23.05 

(15.51) 


66.96 

(38.50) 


11.68 

(12.54) 


27.79 

(7.04) 


17.44 

(11.13) 


146.91 

(35.46) 


Grade mean 


22 


23.76 

(17.48) 


48.49 

(32.21) 


9.69 

(14.32) 


24.09 

(12.13) 


17.55 

(11.58) 


123.57 

(39.91) 


Grade 2 


1 


8 


29.05 

(8.91) 


38.23 

(32.16) 


13.15 

(16.95) 


18.11 

(9.36) 


19.65 

(7.72) 


118.19 

(20.65) 


2 


7 


30.54 

(22.86) 


37.20 

(22.59) 


11.33 

(7.82) 


21.99 

(11.85) 


9.21 

(9.91) 


110.27 

(34.79) 


3 


7 


23.93 

(8.58) 


58.50 

(21.68) 


4.17 

(4.62) 


• 29.66 
(12.11) 


13.19 

(6.47) 


139.49 

(25.80) 


Grade mean 


22 


27.90 

(14.37) 


44.35 

(26.89) 


9.71 

(11.67) 


23.02 

(11.64) 


14.25 

(8.93) 


119.25 

(27.26) 


Grade 3 


1 


5 


47.34 

(16.41) 


24.38 

(24.23) 


8.14 

(8.31) 


24.10 

(7.67) 


13.98 

(13.27) 


117.94 

(19.70) 


2 


10 


46.27 

(19.58) 


16.61 

(13.02) 


3.37 

(4.74) 


29.44 

(13.47) 


16.40 

(11.79) 


112.09 

(33.88) 


3 


4 


30.15 

(22.99) 


47.85 

(11.42) 


3.75 

(7.50) 


26.20 

(15.55) 


9.70 

(4.89) 


117.65 

(46.76) 


Grade mean 


19 


43.16 

(19.68) 


25.23 

(19.80) 


4.71 

(6.36) 


27.35 

(12.24) 


14.35 

(10.94) 


114.80 

(32.08) 


School 

rating^ 


1 


20 


30.20 

(18.42) 


37.94 

(27.19) 


8.94 

(12.40) 


18.63 

(9.43) 


17.68 

(10.47) 


113.38 

(20.68) 


2 


24 


36.66 

(20.93) 


26.10 

(20.16) 


8.33 

(12.47) 


27.04 

(13.30) 


14.52 

(11.81) 


112.66 

(37.44) 


3 


19 


24.86 

(14.64) 


59.82 

(28.46) 


7.24 

(9.63) 


28.14 

(10.50) 


14.24 

(8.70) 


134.34 

(34.88) 


Mean across teachers 




31.05 

(18.78) 


40.03 

(28.40) 


8.20 

(11.50) 


24.70 

(11.94) 


15.44 

(10.47) 


119.42 

(33.19) 



• 1 = Least effective; 2 = moderately effective; 3 = most effective, 
t Number of teachers. 
t Pooled across grades. 



When asked on the survey to select the four most important factors for 
improving struggling readers’ achievement, 83% of the teachers in the four 
most effective schools selected small-group instruction as an important fac- 
tor. Additionally, in two of the schools, teachers mentioned the focus on 
small-group instruction as a factor contributing to their success. “Small, flexi- 
ble groups at students’ instructional level are important. They need to be 
coached at their instructional level” contended a Hilltop teacher. Comments 
about the virtues of small-gfoup instruction were commonly heard in the 
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interviews at the most effective schools, such as those by a Woodlawn 
teacher — “Small groups or one-on-one every day really makes a differ- 
ence” — and a Wheeler teacher — “Small groups are crucial. Children are 
more likely to succeed when they are in two groups of 6 with two teachers 
than when there are 12 children with one teacher.” 

In all of the most effective schools, the basis for forming the small groups 
was perceived ability, an observation which suggests that these teachers 
were more concerned about meeting students at their instructional level 
than they were about any damage to children’s self-worth that might accrue 
from being a part of a group socially and personally sanctioned as the low 
group. Even so, the teachers in the most effective schools were very aware 
of the need to make sure that the groups were flexible, that students moved 
to another group when their performance (as measured by their internal 
school-based monitoring system) merited movement. The importance of 
schoolwide monitoring cannot be underestimated in this regard.These data 
provided teachers with regular, recurring opportunities to reflect upon the 
validity of their instructional groupings and modify membership accord- 
ingly. The principal at Stevenson talked about a mental change which 
occurred when her school became a schoolwide Title I building. Teachers 
began to talk more about children’s needs during the year and made changes 
in students’ reading group placement. “A reading group was no longer a year- 
long placement for children, particularly for the lowest children.” At Wood- 
lawn, teachers also voiced commitment to the idea of flexible ability groups. 
They used running records and periodic measures of words read correctly in 
one minute to move children to a higher group whenever they could. Fur- 
thermore, in three of the four schools, early reading interventions were in 
place across the primary grades to provide high-quality, special assistance to 
children who were struggling to learn to read. Recall also that in these most 
effeaive schools, students also averaged 25 minutes a day of whole-group 
instruction in which they were interacting across ability levels. 

In short, the ability grouping in these schools was not a lifetime sentence to 
low group membership so powerfully documented in the literature on 
grouping; to the contrary, some of the special grouping practices, namely 
the special, supplemental instruction, were in place to accelerate struggling 
readers’ literacy learning to the point where they could re-enter regular 
classroom groupings. 

Time spent in independent reading. The ANOVA on time spent in inde- 
pendent reading was statistically significant, F(2, 60) = 4.24, p <.05.T\ikey 
post hoc tests revealed that students in the most effective schools (M = 
28.14 minutes per day) and moderately effective schools (M = 27.04 mpd) 
spent more time in independent reading than students in the least effective 
schools CM = 18.63 mpd). 

In three of the most effective schools, teachers mentioned providing time 
for students to read authentic texts as a factor contributing to their school’s 
success. “I give my students lots of time to engage in reading/writing oppor- 
tunities. Lots of opportunities to read all kinds of texts,” explained a Hilltop 
teacher. Or, as a Woodlawn teacher put it, “You become a better reader by 
reading. My students read at least 20-30 minutes a day. Also, partner read- 
ing — they love it.” “Everyone in the whole school is taking books home at 
night for reading. It’s one of our school improvement goals,” pointed out 
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another Hilltop teacher. These findings complement earlier research docu- 
menting that time spent in independent reading in school does make a dif- 
ference in students’ reading achievement (Anderson, Wilson, & Fielding, 
1988;Elley & Mangubhi, 1983;Taylor, Frye, & Maruyama, 1990). 

Preferred interaction style. While the trends were provocative, with half 
the teachers in the most effective schools preferring coaching compared to 
about a quarter of teachers in the moderately and least effective schools, the 
ANOVAs on preferred interaction styles by school effectiveness level were 
not statistically significant— coaching, F(2, 67) = 2.32, p >.05; telling, F(2, 
67) =2.01,p >.05; or recitation, F(2, 67) = .17 (see Table 11). 

In addition to the question of the use and impact of more generic teaching 
styles, we were able to apply nonparametric analyses to two additional read- 
ing-specific teaching domains — word recognition and comprehension 
instruction. In the case of word recognition, we were limited to grades 1 
and 2 because of the paucity of word recognition instruction observed in 
grade 3. 

Approach to wordrecogxxition. Chi square tests revealed that in compari- 
son to the moderately effective schools (x^ = 5 .0 ) and least effective schools 
(X^ = 5.4), more grade 1 and 2 teachers in the most effective schools were 
frequently observed coaching as children were reading to teach word recog- 
nition. More teachers in the most effective (x^ = 5.5 ), and least effective 
schools (x^ = 8.5 ), were frequently observed practicing sight words than 
teachers in the moderately effective schools. There were no differences in 
the incidence of teachers in grades 1 and 2 who provided explicit phonics 
instruction across the three types of schools (see Table 13). 



Table 13: Approaches to Word Recognition Instruction: Frequency of 
Teachers in Grades 1 and 2 (by School Effectiveness Rating) Observed 
Using a Particular Strategy 





Coaching in 

WORD 

Recognition 
Strategies 
During Reading 


Providing 

Explicit 

Phonics 

Instruction 


Practicing Sight 
WORDS 


School rating 


1 


2/15 (13%) 


9/15 (60%) 


6/15 (49%) 




2 


3/18 (17%) 


11/18(61%) 


0/18 (0%) 




3 


8/15 (53%) 


9/15 (60%) 


4/15 (27%) 






3>2,x^ = 5.0, 
p <.05 




3 > 2, x^ = 5.5 , 
p <.05 






3 > 1, = 5.4 , 

/>< .05 




1 > 2, x^ = 8.5 , 
p <.05 



• 1 = Least effective; 2 = moderately effective; 3 = most effective. 



In third grade, very little word recognition instruction was observed any- 
where. In one most effective school, third-grade teachers provided small- 
group instruction to struggling readers in which they coached them to 
decode multisyllabic words as they were reading. In another most effective 
school and in one moderately effective school, struggling third-grade readers 
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received small-group instruction from resource teachers who used a combi- 
nation of coaching while reading and work on word families to teach word 
recognition. In one most effective school and three moderately effective 
schools, third graders continued to do word study as a subject separate from 
reading. 

While not universal across all teachers, there is a definite trend, in the most 
effective schools, for grade 1 and 2 teachers to combine (a) explicit phonics 
instruction in isolation with (b) coaching students to use a range of strate- 
gies to figure out unknown words when they encounter them in everyday 
reading. In contrast, the teachers in the moderately effective schools prima- 
rily provided phonics instruction, with only a few adding the coaching com- 
ponent. In the least effective schools, teachers primarily provided explicit 
phonics instruction, with about half adding practice on sight words. 

When asked about reasons for their success, teachers in two of the most 
effective schools mentioned the importance of teaching students strategies, 
not skills, as a faaor contributing to their success.As one Hilltop teacher put 
it, “I focus on strategies rather than specific skills — metacognitive strategies, 
demonstrations, how to do think-alouds. I am process oriented so kids 
become independent rather than reliant on the teacher.”This sentiment was 
echoed by a Woodside teacher: “You*re not going to improve as a teacher if 
you don*t get into teaching strategies. I teach my students strategies to 
become independent.” 

Approach to comprehension instruction. Chi square tests revealed that 
there were more teachers in the most effective schools frequently observed 
asking higher level questions about stories students had read than teachers 
in moderately effective (2 of 29, = 9.1 ,/? <.01) or least effective (0 of 

22, x^ = 9.8 yp <.01) schools (see Table l4).That said, we must reiterate the 
extremely low rate of these more cognitively challenging activities in the 
overall sample. 



Table 14: Approaches to Comprehension Instruction: Frequency of 
Teachers (by School Effectiveness Rating) Observed Using a Particular 
Strategy 





Asking Text- 
Based Questions 


Asking Aesthetic 
Response 
Questions 


Having Students 
Write in 
Response to 
Reading 


School rating* 


1 


10/22 (45%) 


0/22 (0%) 


6/22 (27%) 


2 


10/29 (34%) 


2/29 (7%) 


7/29 (24%) 


3 


7/19 (37%) 


7/19 (37%) 

3>2,x^ = 9.1, 
p < .01 

3> l.X^ = 9.8, 
/>< .01 


9/19 (47%) 



• 1 = Least effective; 2 = moderately effective; 3 = most effective. 



Word recognition work and reading practice were much more the focus of 
reading instruction in grades 1~2 across all schools in this study than was 
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comprehension. Explicit instruction in comprehension strategies was sel- 
dom witnessed across grades 1-3. Discussions which stretched children’s 
thinking were also infrequent across grades 1-3. 



The Relationship of Instructional Practice to Teacher Accomphshment 



The analyses of instructional practices within levels of school effectiveness 
document the foct that, on average, teachers within effective schools oper- 
ate differently than do teachers in other schools. These average differences, 
however, mask instructional variation among teachers within schools. Not 
all of the best teachers worked in the most effective schools. In order to gain 



Table 15: Correlations for Teacher Rating and Teacher Factors 





School 

Rating 


Teacher 

Rating 


Z-SCORE 

Residual 

FLUENCY 

(Class 

Mean) 


Z-SCORE 

Residual 

Retelling 

(ClASS 

Mean) 


Z-SCORE 

Residual 

WORDS 

(Class 

Mean) 


Teacher rating 


.23 

p = .05 
n = 71 




.27 

p < .001 

n = 69 


.10 

ns 

n = 69 


.18 

ns 

n = 69 


Home 

communication 


.26 

p = .03 
n = 68 


.27 

p = .02 
n = 68 


.06 

ns 

n = 66 


.25 

p= .04 
n = 66 


-.09 

ns 

n-66 


Time on task 


.14 

ns 

n = 70 


.79 

p < .001 
n = 70 


.21 

ns 

n = 68 


.17 

ns 

n-6% 


.18 

ns 

n = 6S 


Time spent in small- 
group instruction 


.30 

p=.02 

n = 63 


.31 

p= .02 

n = 63 


.41 

p< .01 
n = 6l 


.10 

ns 

n-6\ 


.22 

ns 

n = 6l 


Time spent in whole- 
group instruction 


-.11 

ns 

n = 65 


-.41 

p< .01 

n = 65 


-.03 

ns 

n = 6l 


-.22 

ns 

n-6\ 


.06 

ns 

n = 6l 


Time spent in inde- 
pendent reading 


.32 

p=.01 

n-65 


.10 

ns 

n-65 


.33 

p< .01 
n = 6l 


-.11 

ns 

n-6\ 


.20 

ns 

n = 6l 


Preferred teaching 
style: coaching/ 
scahblding 


.20 

ns 

n = 70 


.40 

p<.01 
n = 70 


.07 

ns 

n = 68 


-.18 

ns 

n = 6S 


-.03 

ns 

n = 68 


Preferred teaching 
style: telling 
information 


-.20 

ns 

n = 70 


-.53 

p< .01 
n = 70 


-.27 

p = .03 
n = 70 


-.14 

ns 

n = 70 


-.01 

ns 

n = 70 


Preferred teaching 
style: recitation 


-.04 

ns 

n = 70 


.04 

ns 

n = 70 


.18 

ns 

n = 68 


.24 

p = .05 
n = 69 


.07 

ns 

n = 68 


Time spent writing 
in response to 
reading 


-.13 

ns 

n = 65 


.03 

ns 

n-65 


-.18 

ns 

n = 61 


.03 

ns 

n = 61 


.01 

ns 

n = 6l 


Time spent reading 
aloud 


.17 

ns 

n-65 


.14 

ns 

n-65 


.19 

ns 

n-6\ 


-.07 

ns 

n = 61 


.14 

ns 

n = 6l 
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additional insight into other factors that might lead to explanations of how 
to nurture teaching strategies that promote student learning, we undertook 
an analysis of instructional practices that was independent of student 
achievement. Instead, we used the ratings assigned to teachers on a joint 
(effective teaching and culturally responsive pedagogy) teacher accomplish- 
ment scale to classify teachers into three levels of accomplishment (most, 
moderately, and least); these levels were used as predictor variables to 
explain variations in the instructional practices used by teachers (Table 15). 



Table 16: ANOVAs on Teacher Factors With Teacher Rating 





F 


p 


Teacher 

Rating 


Mean 


SD 


N 


Home communication 


2.4 


n$ 


1 


2.88 


1.22 


17 


(mean is based on 5-level 






2 


3.23 


1.23 


23 


rating) 






3 


3.64 


1.03 


28 


Time on task 


85.41 


< .001 


1 


1.29 


.47 


17 


(mean is based on 3-level 






2 


2.21 


.51 


23 


rating) 






3 


2.93 


.26 


29 
















Time in small-group 


3.08 


.05 


1 


25.35 


26.09 


13 


instruction 






2 


38.67 


33.00 


23 


(mean is minutes/day) 






3 


48.25 


21.51 


27 








1 








Time in whole-group 


8.66 


< .01 


1 


47.94 


18.38 


13 


instruction 






2 


28.98 


17.12 


23 


(mean is minutes/day) 






3 


24.69 


15.78 


27 








3 = 2;t 1 








Time in independent 


.87 


ns 


1 


23.97 


11.77 


13 


reading 






2 


22.51 


10.98 


23 


(mean is minutes/day) 






3 


26.92 


12.81 


27 


Preferred interaction style 


5.92 


<.01 


1 


.06 


.24 


17 


of coaching 






2 


.21 


.41 


24 








3 


.48 


.51 


29 








3;t2 = 1 








Preferred interaction style 


16.60 


< .001 


1 


.745 


.440 


17 


of telling 






2 


.375 


.491 


24 








3 


.069 


.258 


29 








3^2^1 








Preferred interaction style 


1.00 


ns 


1 


.18 


.39 


17 


of recitation 






2 


.38 


.49 


24 








3 


.34 


.48 


29 



* Number of teachers. 



To investigate the relationships among the various indicators of teacher 
expertise and classroom practices, we subjected this large set of teacher 
variables to a MANOVA.We used three levels of the teacher accomplishment 
rating (most, moderately, and least accomplished) as the independent vari- 
able and eight scores from the teacher factor set derived from our empirical 
data (time spent in small-group instruction, time spent in whole-group 
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instruction, time spent in independent reading, student engagement rating, 
home communication rating, preferred style of telling, preferred style of rec- 
itation, and preferred style of coaching) as the set of dependent measures. 
The MANOVA was statistically significant, P(14, 108) = 10.77,p <.001, so fol- 
low-up univariate ANOVAs were conducted (see Table l6). 

The ANOVA on level of home communication was not statistically signifi- 
cant, f(2, 65) = 2.40,p >.05.That is, no differences were observed in the fre- 
quency with which teachers of different levels of accomplishment 
communicated with students* parents or guardians. Recall that this factor 
was statistically significant in both school-level analyses; that is, most effec- 
tive schools had higher composite school ratings and teachers in the most 
effective schools had higher ratings on the same home communication 
scale. The differences between the school level and the accomplishment 
analyses suggest either that the most accomplished teachers are not neces- 
sarily the best communicators or that teacher effects are moderated by a 
school-level ethic for this type of activity. 

The ANOVA for the student engagement rating was statistically significant, 
F(2, 67) = 85.41, p <.001.Tukey post hoc tests revealed that the most 
accomplished teachers had a higher rating for keeping students engaged (M 
= 2.93 out of a possible 3) than the moderately accomplished teachers (M = 
2.21), who, in turn, had a higher mean score than the least accomplished 
teachers (M = 1.31). 

To shed more light on this teacher factor, in six of our sites, we were able to 
conduct a special analysis to learn even more about the impact of the stu- 
dent engagement variable. During the last two observations, observers were 
asked to interrupt their normal observational protocol every five minutes, 
scan the room quickly, and record the proportion of children in the class 
who were perceived to be on task. Grade 1-3 teachers rated as most accom- 
plished were found to have an average of 96% of their students on task when 
the five-minute counts of students on task were taken. By contrast, the 
engagement rates were 84% and 6l%, respectively, for the moderately 
accomplished and least accomplished teachers. Since these numbers are 
based on only 30 teachers and 60 observations, they should be interpreted 
cautiously. Even so, they underscore the importance of student engagement 
as a key curricular and management concern for teachers as they implement 
reading programs in their classrooms. The findings suggest that, unlike par- 
ent communication, wherein individual teacher practices appear to be mod- 
erated by school-level efforts, promoting high student engagement is a 
teaching practice not easily influenced by school-level practice. Developing 
the disposition and the curriculum, instruction, and interaction tools 
required to engage students may require more time, mentoring, and reflec- 
tion than can be accomplished in typical inservice sessions. 

The ANOVA on time spent in whole group, i^(2, 60) = 8.66,p <.01, indicated 
that students with teachers rated as least accomplished spent more time in 
whole-group instruction (M = 47.94 minutes per day) than teachers rated as 
moderately accomplished (M = 28.98 mpd) or teachers rated as most accom- 
plished CM = 24.69 mpd). A two-way (teacher accomplishment by grade) 
ANOVA showed a statistically significant effect for grade level, F(2, 54) = 
7.90, p <.01, with a strong tendency for whole-group time allocations to 
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increase with grade level, but no statistically significant grade by teacher 
accomplishment interaction. Means and standard deviations by grade level 
and teacher rating are shown in Table 17. 



Table 17: Mean Time in Instruction (and Standard Deviation) by Grade Level and Teacher Rating 





Teacher 

Rating* 


Nt 


1 

Time in 
Whole 
Group 


2 

Time in 
Small 
Group 


3 

Time in 

INDEPE- 

DENT 

Activity 

(Excu>G#s 

4&5) 


4 

Indepen- 

dent 

Reading 


5 

Writing IN 
Response 

TO 

Reading 


6 

Total Time 
IN reading 


Grade 1 


1 


3 


50.00 

(3.06) 


32.83 

(35.92) 


15.40 

(5.70) 


15.97 

(10.06) 


25.70 

(11.29) 


123.70 

(38.78) 


2 


7 


23.53 

(15.71) 


49.17 

(47.98) 


10.34 

(4.23) 


23.44 

(13.28) 


9.87 

(7.61) 


116.36 

(48.02) 


3 


12 


17.33 

(14.64) 


52.00 

(20.24) 


7.88 

(11.27) 


26.50 

(11.90) 


19.98 

(11.80) 


139.90 

(30.90) 


Grade 

mean 


22 


23.76 

(17.48) 


48.49 

(32.21) 


9.69 

(14.32) 


24.09 

(12.13) 


17.55 

(11.58) 


123.57 

(39.91) 


Grade 2 


1 


6 


36.45 

(18.09) 


28.25 

(27.46) 


9.05 

(10.67) 


20.95 

(10.75) 


14.25 

(10.09) 


108.95 

(22.17) 


2 


7 


26.79 

(13.12) 


47.34 

(29.00) 


45.60 

(16.55) 


21.19 

(11.42) 


16.76 

(7.58) 


127.14 

(24.67) 


3 


9 


23.06 

(11.05) 


52.78 

(22.66) 


5.58 

(5.26) 


25.82 

(13.06) 


12.74 

(9.83) 


119.98 

(32.37) 


Grade 

mean 


22 


27.90 

(14.37) 


44.35 

(26.89) 


9.71 

(11.67) 


23.02 

(11.64) 


14.25 

(8.93) 


119.25 

(27.26) 


Grade 3 


1 


4 


63.63 

(14.25) 


15.38 

(20.05) 


10.03 

(8.84) 


34.50 

(7.98) 


16.80 

(8.52) 


140.33 

(26.60) 


2 


9 


34.93 

(20.53) 


23.79 

(19.85) 


3.30 

(4.86) 


22.81 

(9.95) 


9.81 

(5.08) 


94.65 

(23.47) 


3 


6 


41.85 

(11.80) 


33.97 

(19.16) 


3.27 

(5.69) 


25.40 

(16.11) 


19.53 

(16.50) 


128.02 

(30.62) 


Grade 

mean 


19 


43.16 

(19.68) 


25.23 

(19.80) 


4.71 

(6.36) 


27.35 

(12.24) 


14.35 

(10.94) 


114.80 

(32.08) 


Teacher 

rating* 


1 


13 


47.94 

(18.38) 


25.35 

(26.05) 


10.82 

(8.91) 


23.97 

(11.77) 


17.68 

(10.20) 


125.75 

(28.33) 


2 


23 


28.98 

(17.12) 


38.67 

(33.91) 


9.15 

(15.30) 


22.51 

(10.98) 


11.79 

(7.07) 


111.14 

(34.59) 


3 


27 


24.65 

(15.78) 


48.25 

(21.51) 


6.09 

(8.48) 


26.92 

(12.81) 


17.47 

(17.35) 


123.42 

(33.87) 


Mean across teachers 


63 


31.05 

(18.78) 


40.03 

(28.40) 


8.20 

(11.50) 


24.70 

(11.94) 


15.44 

(10.47) 


119.42 

(33.19) 



• 1 = Least accomplished; 2 = moderately accomplished; 3 = most accomplished, 
t Number of teachers, 
t Pooled across grades. 



The ANOVA on time spent in small-group instruction revealed an effect for 
level of teacher accomplishment, F(2, 60) = 3 08,/? = .05, with students in 
the classrooms of teachers rated as most accomplished spending more time 
in small-group instruction (Af = 48.25 minutes per day) than students with 
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teachers rated as moderately accomplished (M = 38.67 mpd),who,in turn, 
spent more time than students with teachers rated as least accomplished (M 
=25.35 mpd). 

The ANOVA on time spent on independent reading indicated no statistically 
significant differences between teachers with different levels of ratings on 
the accomplishment scale. Students averaged from 23 to 27 minutes a day in 
independent reading across all conditions of teacher effectiveness.This find- 
ing is at variance with the parallel analysis for teachers in the most effective 
schools, where reliable school effectiveness differences emerged for inde- 
pendent reading. As with the parent outreach finding, it suggests that 
teacher practices for independent reading may have been moderated by 
school level initiatives and/or philosophies. 

Interaction patterns The ANOVA on preferred interaction style of coaching and teacher accom- 

plishment was statistically significant, FQ, 6T) = 5.92, p <.01.Tukey post 
hoc tests revealed that more of the most accomplished teachers had a pre- 
ferred interaction style of coaching than the moderately or least accom- 
plished teachers (see Table 18 for a complete presentation of the interaction 
preferences).A higher incidence of most accomplished teachers exhibited a 
preferred interaction style of coaching (n = 13; 48%) than did the least 
accomplished teachers (n = 1; 6%) or moderately accomplished teachers (n 
= 5; 21%). 



Table 18: Relationship Between Teacher Accomplishment and 
Preferred Style of Interaction 



Teacher Rating 




Least 


Moderately 


Most 




Accomplished 


Accomplished 


Accomplished 


Preference for coaching 


Yes 


1 (6%) 


5 (21%) 


14 (48%) 


No 


16 


19 


15 


Total 


17 


24 


29 


Preference fDr telling 


Yes 


13 (75%) 


9 (38%) 


2 (7%) 


No 


4 


15 


27 


Total 


17 


24 


29 


Preference fDr recitation 


Yes 


3 (18%) 


9 (38%) 


10 (34%) 


No 


14 


15 


19 


Total 


17 


24 


29 



The ANOVA on preferred interaction style of telling was statistically signifi- 
cant, i^(2, 67) = l6.60,p <.001.Tukey post hoc tests revealed that more least 
accomplished teachers (n =13; 75%) preferred telling than moderately 
accomplished teachers (n = 9; 38%). There were also more moderately 
accomplished teachers with a preferred interaction style of telling than 
teachers rated as most accomplished (n = 3; 7%). The ANOVA on preferred 
interaction style of recitation and teacher accomplishment was not statisti- 
cally significant. The data on coaching and telling may well be two sides of 
the same coin. Even though our observation system allowed for the possibil- 
ity that a teacher could receive both codes within a given five-minute obser- 
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vational block, that is not what we found. For individual teachers, the one 
seems to be an alternative to another, and preferred styles can be predicted 
by teacher accomplishment. 

In contrast to statistically nonsignificant differences for the teachers within 
levels of school effectiveness, these statistically significant differences 
among teachers across schools suggest that a teacher’s preferred style of 
interacting with students is a teaching dimension which is less weU influ- 
enced by the practice of others at the school level than other dimensions of 
teaching being investigated in our study (e.g., time spent by students in 
independent reading, or degree of home communication). As with high lev- 
els of student engagement, a preferred style of coaching during reading 
instruction may be a teaching skill which requires time and/or support from 
more accomplished teachers to develop. 

Approacshes to word Of the 22 teachers in grades 1 and 2 who were rated high on the composite 

recognition instruction teacher accomplishment rating (effective teaching and culturally responsive 

teaching), 10 (45%) were frequently observed coaching children on how to 
use different word recognition strategies to figure out unknown words 
while they were reading cormected text. By contrast, of the 15 moderately 
accomplished teachers in grades 1 and 2, 3 (20%) were observed frequently 
coaching children as they were reading. Of the 1 1 teachers perceived as 
least accomplished, none was frequently observed using the coaching-while- 
reading strategy to teach word recognition. Chi square tests confirmed the 
fact that these differences were statistically significant. 

In contrast, no differences were seen across teacher effectiveness ratings in 
terms of providing explicit phonics instruction. Thirteen of 22 most accom- 
plished teachers, 11 of 15 moderately accomplished teachers, and 5 of 11 
least accomplished teachers were frequently observed providing explicit 
phonics instruction (see Table 19). Chi square tests revealed no statistically 
significant differences according to teacher accomplishment rating in the 
frequency of teachers frequently observed providing explicit phonics 
instruction. 



Table 19: Approaches to Word Recognition Instruction: Frequency of 
Teachers in Grades 1 or 2 (by Teacher Accomplishment Rating) Using 
a Particular Strategy 







Coaching on 
Word 

Recognition 
Strategies 
During Reading 


Providing 

Expucrr 

Phonics 

Instruction 


Practicing 
Sight Words 


Teacher accom- 
plishment 
rating 


1 


0/11 (0%) 


5/11 (45%) 


1/11 (9%) 


2 


3/5 (20%) 


11/15(73%) 


1/15 (7%) 


3 


10/22 (45%) 

3>l,x^ = 7.17, 
p <.05 


13/22 (59%) 


8/22 (36%) 

3>2,x^ = 4.27, 
p <.05 



* 1 = Least accomplished; 2 = moderately accomplished; 3 = most accomplished. 



Eight of the 22 most accomplished teachers were frequently observed 
reviewing sight words, in contrast to 1 of 1 5 moderately accomplished and 1 
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of 1 1 least accomplished teachers. A chi square test indicated that more 
teachers identified as most accomplished were frequently observed practic- 
ing sight words than teachers identified as moderately accomplished. 

What emerges is a pattern in which the most accomplished teachers demon- 
strate a more balanced portfolio of approaches to assist in word identifica- 
tion (i.e., more of them do a little of each practice) and are, by and large, the 
only group of teachers who go the extra mile in helping students apply the 
alphabetic principle to work in everyday reading tasks. 

Comprehension instruction Across all schools, comprehension instruction was minimal in grades 1-3- 

Primary modes of working on comprehension included asking questions 
(many of which were literal) about the story as children were reading, either 
in small groups or in a whole<lass setting, and having children write in 
response to stories they had read. This writing was most typically in the 
form of a journal entry or answers to written questions. Twenty-nine of 70 
teachers were frequently observed asking text-based questions, and 27 were 
frequently observed having children write in response to what they had 
read. Only 11 of 70 teachers were seen frequently asking higher level ques- 
tions about children’s feelings or about their lives in relation to a story they 
had read. Only 5 teachers were frequently observed providing instruction 
(not including worksheet completion) about a comprehension skill or strat- 
egy (see Table 20.) 



Table 20: Number of Grade 1-3 Teachers (out of 68) Observed Using a 
Particular Comprehension Technique 





Frequently 

Observed 


Occasionally 

Observed 


Doing a picture walk 


5 


9 


Asking for a prediction 


6 


20 


Asking text-based questions 


29 


22 


Asking aesthetic response questions 


11 


16 


Having children write in response to reading 


27 


26 


Doing a story map 


2 


16 


Having children retell a story 


2 


20 


Working on a comprehension skill or strategy 


5 


22 



Nonetheless, when looking at teachers across the three levels of teacher 
accomplishment, chi square tests revealed that these practices were not ran- 
domly distributed. Compared to least accomplished teachers, more most 
accomplished teachers were frequently observed asking higher level ques- 
tions (9 of 29 versus 0 of 17) and having students write in response to read- 
ing (14 of 29 versus 3 of 17). Also, more (9 of 29) of the most accomplished 
teachers were frequently observed asking higher level questions that the 
moderately accomplished teachers (2 of 24). Chi square tests for text-based 
questions were not statistically significant (see Table 21). In the bigger pic- 
ture, however, what we found in comprehension instruction is disconcert- 
ing.The low overall incidence of teachers in the entire sample asking higher 
level questions should concern us: Differences among schools notwithstand- 
ing, only 16% of the teachers in grades 1-3 in this study were frequently 
observed asking higher level, aesthetic response questions. Little or no dis- 
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cussion was the dominant finding, followed closely by discussion focusing 
on the facts of the selection. 



Table SI: Approaches to Comprehension Instruction: Frequency of 
Teachers Cby Teacher Accomplishment Rating) Observed Using a 
Particular Strategy 







Text-Based 

Oral 

Questions 


Higher Level 
(Aesthetic 
Response) Oral 
Questions 


Students Write 
IN Response to 
Reading 


Teacher accom- 
plishment 
rating* 


1 


4/17 (24%) 


0/17 (0%) 


3/17 (18%) 


2 


11/24(46%) 


2/24 (8%) 


10/24 (42%) 


3 


14/29 (48%) 


9/29 (31%) 

3>l,x^ = 6.56, 
p< .05 

3>2,x^ = 4.11, 
p<.05 


14/29 (48%) 

3>l,x^ = 4.32, 
p< .05 



* 1 = Least accomplished; 2 = moderately accomplished; 3 = most accomplished. 



Looking Across Schools and Classrooms 



For our final analysis, we conducted a stepwise regression in which the most 
powerful school level (systematic internal assessment and parent links) and 
classroom level (time in small-group instruction and time in independent 
reading) variables were simultaneously regressed on our most robust out- 
come measure, fluency as indexed by words correct per minute on a grade 
level passage. Parent links entered first with an of .35; time spent in small 
group instruction entered second, adding .09 to the for a total of .44. 
Systematic assessment and independent reading did not enter the equation, 
most likely due to strong covariation with one of the other factors that did 
enter. 

As we learned from the descriptive analyses, the 60 minutes a day of small- 
group instruction were made possible because of collaborative efforts and 
negotiations among staff members working in a collaborative model. Also, 
schoolwide efforts and individual teacher efforts were considered in the par- 
ent links rating. It is important to highlight these programmatic effects 
because they remind us that school-level change is as important as change 
within classrooms. 



OveraU Discussion 



Given the complexity of this research, we have tried to provide elaborate 
discussions of findings as they were presented. The primary role of the over- 
all discussion is to consider relations among the various findings. We begin 
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with synthesis of key findings, trying to emphasize connections among the 
variables.Then we move to a more detailed discussion of the ways in which 
school-level and classroom-level factors interact to create different instruc- 
tional environments. We end by contextualizing our work within the long- 
standing effective schools and effective teaching traditions, confessing our 
limitations, and providing a few broad conclusions. 



Revisiting Key Findings 



In this section, we look across all four of the previous analyses (school-level 
analyses of reading program characteristics, the practices of teachers within 
levels of school effectiveness, the practices of accomplished teachers inde- 
pendent of schools, and relationships among variables across schools and 
classrooms). One contribution of the current study is that it focused on 
classrooms as well as schools to get a richer picture of what was happening 
in schools that excel at promoting growth among struggling readers. 

Management and As has been found in the research on effective teachers (Brophy, 1973; 

engagement Wharton-MacDonald et al., 1998), the most accomplished teachers in this 

study were experts at classroom management, as reflected in the siunmaries 
of observations and in the time-on-task ratings. In general, they had well- 
established classroom routines and procedures for handing behavior prob- 
lems, quick transitions between activities, and a rapid pace of instruction, 
thus allowing for high instructional density.The most accomplished teachers 
managed, on average, to engage virtually all of their students (96%) in the 
work of the classroom. By contrast, the moderately accomplished teachers 
achieved on-task rates of 84%, and the least accomplished teachers achieved 
on-task rates of 6l%.This finding for our most accomplished teachers did 
not extend to the teachers in the most effective schools, who, as a group, 
did not differ from the teachers in the other schools in this study in terms of 
engagement rating. 

Small-group instruction Our finding that time spent in small-group instruction characterized the 

most accomplished teachers and the teachers in our most effective schools 
hearkens back to the important findings of the 1970s (Anderson et al., 1979; 
Stallings & Kaskowitz, 1974). The students in the most effective schools 
averaged 60 minutes a day of small, ability-grouped instruction. Here is a 
prime example of how classroom-level and school-level variables interact to 
produce a desirable outcome. The greater time allotted for small-group 
instruction did not just happen. It was made possible by the collaborative 
model used in all four schools, in which the classroom teacher, a resource 
teacher, an ESL teacher, and/or a special education teacher came together 
simultaneously and enabled every child, most typically, to have two blocks 
of small-group instruction. 

Although ability-grouped instruction has been criticized in the past because 
it has been found to doom children to a lifetime in these low groups (Ander- 
son, Hiebert, Scott, & Wilkinson, 1985; Barr & Dreeban, 1991; Gamoran, 
1992; Hiebert, 1983; Oakes, 1985) and a persistently unambitious curricu- 
lum (Allington, 1983; Hiebert, 1983), it is important to remind ourselves of 
how teachers implemented grouping in these effective schools. Without 
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question, it was ability grouping. However, the use of systematic assessment 
prevented the groups from being rigid and inflexible. Besides establishing 
another layer of cultural barriers among students, the other major detriment 
of grouping is the differential nature of instruction accorded to different abil- 
ity groups (see AUington, 1983).While differential treatment of different abil- 
ity groups was not an explicit focus in our observations and teacher logs, 
there are data that indicate this did not occur in the four most effective 
schools. Finally, it is important to note that this is another example of the 
interaction of school-level factors (a common assessment system that 
enabled flexible movement between groups and a collaborative model that 
enabled flexible deployment of teaching personnel) and a classroom-level 
feaor (small-group emphasis). 

In the present study, we did find that the students in grades 1-3 in the most 
effective and moderately effective schools spent more time in independent 
reading (27-28 minutes per day) than the students in the least effective 
schools (19 mpd). These results support findings from earlier research that 
time spent in independent reading in school does make a difference in stu- 
dents’ reading achievement (Anderson et al., 1988; Elley & Mangubhi, 1983; 
Taylor, Frye, & Maruyama, 1990). It is interesting to note that accomplished 
teachers did not allocate any more time to independent reading than their 
peers, suggesting that this is an instructional practice amenable to school- 
level influences. 

Although different terms have been used (e.g., use of structuring comments, 
probing of incorrect responses, scaffolded instruction), others have found 
this type of “on the fly” instruction to be a characteristic of effective teachers 
(Anderson et al., 1979; Brophy, 1973; Rosenshine & Furst, 1973; Wharton- 
MacDonald et al., 1998). Coaching also proved an important characteristic 
of the most accomplished teachers in the present study. More of the most 
accomplished teachers preferred coaching. While a coaching preference did 
not emerge as a general difference among teachers across school effective- 
ness ratings, we did find that the practice of coaching during reading to pro- 
vide word recognition instruction was found to be a characteristic of 
teachers in the most effective schools and the most accomplished teachers 
in general. Perhaps coaching for word recognition instruction during chil- 
dren’s reading of text is a place for teachers to begin to develop the ability to 
coach. 

The importance of systematic phonics instruction in learning to read has 
been repeatedly documented (Adams, 1990; Bond & Elykstra, 1967; Chall, 
1967; Snow et al., 1998), as has the need for phonics to be developed in 
conjxmction with real reading and writing (Adams, 1990). Wharton-Mac- 
Donald et al. (1998) found that the most effective first-grade teachers in their 
study taught decoding skills explicitly and provided their students with 
many opportunities to engage in authentic reading. However, systematic 
phonic instruction in isolation only, along with sheer opportunity to prac- 
tice through reading connected text, may not be the optimal path toward a 
rich repertoire of word recognition strategies. Our data suggest that it is 
what teachers do to promote application of phonics knowledge during the 
reading of connected text that matters most. Our findings document that a 
majority of teachers in grades 1 and 2 across all schools taught phonics 
explicitly, in isolation. What distinguished the most accomplished teachers 
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and the majority of teachers in the most effective schools from their peers 
was their use of coaching to help students learn how to apply word recogni- 
tion strategies to real reading. In kindergarten, the most accomplished 
teachers and teachers in the most effective schools were helping children 
apply their emerging phonemic awareness and phonics knowledge to the 
tracking and reading of big books and to writing. While more research is 
needed to unpack the specifics of these coaching and application strategies, 
oxir results suggest that conversations about systematic phonics instruction 
and opportvinity to practice need to be broadened to include on the job 
coaching during everyday reading. 

Higher level questions Over twenty-five years ago, Rosenshine and Fxirst (1973) found that asking 

multiple levels of questions was consistently related to student achievement, 
and Puma et al. (1997) found that teachers in effective high-poverty schools 
emphasized both basic skills and higher order comprehension skills in read- 
ing. In the present study, we found that more of the most accomplished 
teachers frequently encouraged higher level responses to text. Strategies 
included asking higher level, aesthetic response questions and requiring stu- 
dents to write in response to what they had read. In comparison to teachers 
in the moderately and least effective schools, more teachers in the most 
effective schools focused on higher level questions. These findings lend sup- 
port to this earlier body of research (Knapp, 1995) documenting the benefit 
of combining higher level and more basic strategy instruction. These encotir- 
aging differences notwithstanding, we must also remind oxirselves that only 
16% of the teachers in the entire sample could be considered to truly 
emphasize comprehension. 

Improving instruction In two of the most effective schools, teachers and principals mentioned the 

importance of improving instruction. Clearly, a number of the most effective 
schools had made an effort to improve classroom instruction, primarily 
through the intervention training they had put in place in their buildings. 
“Oxir early intervention program forced us to be of one accord. It has given 
teachers knowledge, strategies,” reported the principal at Wheeler. When 
asked about advice to other schools, a teacher at Hilltop offered, “You need 
to focus staff development efforts on becoming better teachers of reading.” 

In two of the most effective schools, teachers mentioned high expectations 
for students’ achievement as a factor contributing to their success. Interest- 
ingly, one of these schools had the highest percentage of students on subsi- 
dized lunch (92%) in the entire sample. “I have an overarching belief that 
kids can learn and do learn to read by reading and writing. I have high 
expectations for them and help them create high expectations for them- 
selves,” reflected a Hilltop teacher. When asked what advice to give other 
schools, a Wheeler teacher exclaimed, “Start out with and keep the expecta- 
tion that they can do it. We hear in the inner city they can’t do it, but they 
CAN!” 

Reading as a priority When one looks across time spent in a variety of categories that fall roughly 

under the general rubric of reading instruction — whole-group instruction, 
small-group instruction, independent (seatwork) activities, independent 
reading, and writing in response to reading — the averages across levels of 
school effectiveness were: most effective — 134 minutes; moderately effec- 
tive—! 13 minutes; and least effective— 113 minutes. Across all four most 
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effective schools, teachers were averaging 135 minutes a day on reading 
activities. Eighty-five minutes of this was either small-group or whole-group 
instruction, and almost 30 minutes of the total was independent reading. 
These times, based on teachers* logs from two different weeks, do not 
include time spent reading aloud to children, time spent in composition (in 
contrast to writing in response to reading), and time spent in spelling. The 
amount of time devoted to reading activities indicates that reading was an 
“operational” priority in the classrooms of the teachers in the most effective 
schools. In the words of one teacher at Stevenson, “My advice to other 
schools is let kids READ, READ, READ! WRITE, WRITE, WRITE! THINK, 
THINK,THINK!” 



The Interaction of School and Classroom Factors 



Interdependency and We uncovered many examples of the ways in which practices and resources 

mutual support among interact to support quality instruction. But one particular cluster of practices 

people and practices surrounding the use of small groups is particularly provocative. Earlier, we 

argued that the presence of a schoolwide assessment system in these 
schools permitted them to implement small ability groups with sufficiently 
permeable boundaries to permit frequent between-group movement; we 
also argued that without a collaborative model in place, these schools would 
not have been able to deploy teacher personnel to find so much time for 
each small group. But the interaction does not end there. Students who 
spend more time in small groups are more likely to receive the coaching and 
scaffolding characteristic of effective classrooms and accomplished teach- 
ers. And this guidance and assisted performance, no doubt, contributed to 
the higher incidence of on-task behavior; students who know what is 
expected of them and receive help when they need it are more likely to be 
engaged. And from engagement, it is not hard to link to learning and achieve- 
ment. 



Teaoher accomplishment While the argument is admittedly speculative, we want to suggest that the 

and the possibilities for consistencies between our findings for teachers in the most effective 

mentoring schools and those for the most accomplished teachers may provide encour- 

aging news for those who regard professional development as the center of 
gravity in any reform movement. Even though many of the practices of the 
most accomplished teachers in this study, such as coaching in word recogni- 
tion during actual reading and asking higher level, aesthetic response ques- 
tions, were mirrored in our analyses of teachers in the most effective 
schools, this does not mean that all of the most accomplished teachers 
worked in the most effective schools. In fact, only 58% of the teachers in the 
most effective schools were perceived from the observations to be most 
accomplished teachers (as compared to 30% in the least effective schools 
and 37% in the moderately effective schools). It is plausible, however, that 
these teachers were serving as models or coaches who brought particular 
areas of expertise to interactions with their colleagues. Our interviews cer- 
tainly provided rich examples of this possibility. As the principal at Hilltop 
School explained, she had “worked to help people begin to appreciate the 
experts emerging within the building by bringing staff to the point where 
they acknowledged their expertise and by bringing teachers together to 
share their expertise and learn together.” 
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Whatever the relationships among teachers (and we desperately need to 
learn more about how these relationships play themselves out and how to 
help skeptical teachers accept the belief that even the poorest children in 
their classes can learn), the foct that not every teacher in the most effective 
buildings is classified as a most accomplished teacher should be heartening 
to reformers who want to increase learning and achievement in our poorest 
schools. What it suggests is that a critical mass of highly accomplished teach- 
ers, which by our definition means teachers who possess more of the 
attributes of the canonical profile of culturally sensitive and pedagogically 
effective teachers, may be sufficient to move a school from the aspiring into 
the effective camp. Large-scale staff turnovers may not be necessary. There 
are exceptional teachers in all buildings who could be called upon to serve 
as models, peer coaches, or demonstration teachers to help committed 
teachers gain a concrete image of what positive instruction looks like and, in 
the process, improve their teaching. 



Connections to the Effective Schools and Effective Teaching Traditions 



That so many of our findings hearken back to earlier studies conducted in at 
least three different decades suggests, at first glance, that there may be little 
new information or insight in the current study. A second look, however, 
suggests that the current study adds much to this important and re-emerging 
line of inquiry. 

First, in contrast to earlier studies, our work is more centrally grounded in 
reading cvirriculum and instructional practices than the bulk of the effective 
schools and effective teaching work. Our measures, our process for taking 
field notes, our surveys, our interview protocols, and our observational tools 
are aU solidly grounded in reading cvirriculum and instructional matters 
rather than more general conceptualizations of teaching and program orga- 
nization. Thus our findings have a much more specific cast and character to 
them. For example, we were able to add detail, relevant to reading programs 
and student reading performance, to earlier findings on systematic evalua- 
tion, home-school connections, building collaboration, student engagement, 
and teacher scaffolding. 

Second, because we were able to combine both school-level and classroom- 
level analyses of programs and practices, we learned more about how these 
two levels of analysis and implementation support or interfere with one 
another than has been possible in studies that focus on one or the other.As a 
prime example, we would mention the less-than-perfect correlation 
between effective schools and accomplished teachers: not all of the latter 
are in the former. As a second example, we would mention the fact that the 
capacity to engage students in learning seems more a teacher than a pro- 
gram characteristic. The interaction between collaboration and assessment, 
both school-level factors, and smaU-group emphasis, a classroom-level factor, 
provides a third, and perhaps the most compelling example of this interac- 
tion between building and classroom factors. 

Third, we have benefited from a simple accident of history. In 1999, because 
we have built our research capacity by standing on the shoulders of our pre- 
decessors, we have more and better tools available to tease out these puz- 
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zling relationships. The fact, for example, that we were able to use a wide 
range of complementary data sources (student performance, observation 
protocols, field notes, interviews, and surveys) helped us to pin down and 
particularize the relationships between program and teaching characteris- 
tics and student performance. 



While we are encouraged by the current findings, we must remind ourselves 
that this work, like all of the work in the effective schools and effective 
teaching tradition, comes with serious limitations. When all is said and done, 
we are examining natural correlations that exist between program and 
teaching factors on the one hand and student performance on the other. 
While these correlations may be useful in planning more definitive research 
and in guiding the development of local programs and policies, they cannot 
be used to fix causes for improvements (or decrements) in student achieve- 
ment. For that, we need more systematic experimentation, including control 
groups, randomization, and careful analyses of growth over time. It is to that 
agenda that we will soon turn our attention. 

Our work carries a number of additional, more specific limitations. We 
would have liked to assess more students per classroom simply to improve 
the precision and trustworthiness of our work. Because we did not test the 
full range of students within classrooms, we were unable to examine apti- 
tude by treatment interactions. 

Also, our prior information about schools was unintentionally misleading. In 
terms of selection, schools that we had expected to rise to the top of our 
achievement scales (because of their reputations) did not always do so. Con- 
versely, some schools that were thought to be ordinary in terms of achieve- 
ment and reform did better than our information would have led us to 
believe.What this suggests is that the static assumptions about school status 
that we used to select schools were inappropriate.All of these schools were, 
and are, on the move, in one direction or another. Curriculum leaders and 
teaching staffs come and go, and with them the energy to initiate or sustain 
schoolwide reform. 

Our measures were not perfect .We would have liked to use more and better 
measures of a wider range of skills and strategies. We would have liked a 
more useful writing measure, and, in our future work, we will ensure that 
we get reliable information on this important aspect of literacy acquisition. 
Furthermore, those who adopt a psychometric lens would take issue with 
our reliance on classroom-based assessments administered by multiple asses- 
sors in multiple sites. Most informal inventories, writing samples, word lists, 
and even the available tests of phonemic awareness do not possess the psy- 
chometric underbelly of standardized multiple-choice tests. Those who 
would adopt a lens of authenticity would be equally disappointed in our 
measures. While they are classroom-based, they are not the stuff of 
constructivist-based reform. Lacking is any appreciation of response to litera- 
ture and personal engagement with text. Those who adopt a cultural lens 
would find both our student and our teacher measures wanting.They would 
find that our student measures are not likely to be sensitive to the special 
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skills or perspectives that children develop in culturally rich settings. And 
they would find that our observational lenses did not guarantee that observ- 
ers would look directly for culturally responsive (or culturally insensitive) 
instruction. In defense of what we did, all we can say is that, like all school- 
based research efforts, we made compromises motivated by cost and credi- 
bility. Because we were personally and painfully aware of the problems of 
using group assessments, especially with kindergartners and first graders, 
and because we wanted assessments that would be credible with the teach- 
ers in these schools, we were committed to one-on-one assessments, oral 
reading samples, and retellings — all practices we knew wovdd appeal to 
teachers. 

Beating the odds predicted by poverty takes dedication and hard work. A 
school needs good morale and teachers willing to work tirelessly and collab- 
oratively. Teachers and schools also have to go the extra mile to reach out to 
parents.The results of this study suggest that children in the primary grades 
make the greatest growth when a high proportion of their reading instruc- 
tion is delivered through small ability groups, when their progress is moni- 
tored regularly, and when they have ample time to read and to learn needed 
skills and strategies. Teachers who are most accomplished in helping chil- 
dren thrive in reading are skilled in coaching and in keeping all children aca- 
demically engaged.The findings of this study also suggest that schools, even 
our most effective schools, have a long way to go in improving reading 
instruction in the primary grades. 

It is clear from this study that a combination of sound building decisions and 
collaborative efforts as well as effective practices within individual class- 
rooms are needed if schools are to succeed at beating the odds in terms of 
primary grade students' reading achievement. From the descriptive analyses 
and case studies, it is clear that the process of becoming a beat the odds 
school is complex; equally complex are the conditions that characterize a 
beat the odds school. Staff in all of these exceptional schools talked about 
the work they had been doing over a number of years to improve and the 
work that still lay ahead of them. In other words, there is no single quick 
answer to the question of how best to reshape a school’s reading program 
and the repertoire of instructional practices teachers employ in of the quest 
of helping all children read well by the time they leave the primary grades. 
What is equally clear is the educators who combine high expectations for all 
their children with a thirst for improving their classroom practice, a commit- 
ment to strong, collaboratively forged school-wide programs, and plain old- 
fashioned hard work can meet great expectations for the children with and 
for whom they work. 

In all of the most effective schools and most of the other schools in this 
study, the building environments were positive, and the schools were 
friendly places for children to learn. In most schools, the teachers and prin- 
cipals were genuinely concerned about developing the abilities of struggling 
readers, and in many, appeared willing to take necessary steps to improve 
the reading achievement of all their students. The question that lies before 
us, and one to which we are currently turning our attention, is how (and 
whether) we, as a profession, can import the sorts of values and practices 
found in the most effective schools to other schools that only aspire to these 
levels of accomplishment. 
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Appendix A 



QRI Retelling Sheet 



Passage 

Child 



Retelling: Ask, “What happened in this story?” 



Record student's response as best as possible: 



Score: 



1 


2 


3 


4 


• Student offers little or 


• Student relates details 


• Student relates some 


• All major points and 


no information about 


only. 


main ideas and some 


appropriate support- 


the selection. 


• Student is unable to 


supporting details. 


ing details are 
included. 


• Retelling is incompre- 


recall the gist of the 


• Retelling is fairly coher- 




hensible. 


selection. 


ent. 


• There is a high degree 
of completeness and 


• Stated ideas do not 
relate to the selection. 


• Retelling is incomplete 
or ideas are miscon- 
strued. 

• Sequence is not logical. 


• Sequence is logical. 


coherence. 

• Student generalizes 
beyond the text. 
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Appendix B 



Child Name 






Grade 




Examiner ID. 




Date 




and 


there 




each 




stm 




complete 




to 


do 


— 


like 


— 


food 


— 


anything 


— 


you 


how 


— 


through 


— 


room 


— 


wear 


— 


that 


about 


— 


new 


— 


money 


— 


sheep 


— 


was 


some 


— 


good 


— 


morning 


— 


nation 


— 


they 


these 


— 


any 


— 


noticed 


— 


blow 


— 


his 


would 


— 


right 


— 


begins 


— 


peace 


— 


at 


has 


— 


also 


— 


weather 


— 


climate 


— 


from 


him 


— 


come 


— 


friend 


— 


rough 


— 


I 


see 


— 


because 


— 


sent 


— 


struck 


— 


not 


could 


— 


does 


— 


insects 


— 


speaking 


— 


had 


make 


— 


say 


— 


trade 


— 


magic 


— 


what 


who 


— 


give 


— 


clock 


— 


lion 


— 


aU 


get 


— 


air 


— 


gate 


— 


crowded 


— 


an 


look 


— 


boy 


— 


pain 


— 


removed 


— 


said 


big 


— 


mother 


— 


breathe 


— 


wool 


— 


man 


home 


— 


point 


— 


pride 


— 


worried 


— 


stop 


red 


— 


move 


— 


promise 


— 


claws 


— 


map 


run 


— 


true 


— 


clue 


— 


stamps 


— 


bad 


dog 


— 


road 


— 


hatch 


— 


senses 


— 


Preprimer 


Primer 




First 




Second 




Third 




Total 


Total 




Total 




Total 




Total 
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Instructions for Administering Word Lists 



Examiner instructions Directions for administering word lists are the same for all grade levels. 

Begin administration with the Preprimer list and have the child continue 
reading from one list to the next until he or she makes seven (J) consecutive 
errors. Count the number of correct responses for each level and record the 
number at the bottom of each sheet. 

Continue to administer a new list in this fashion until the child misses 7 or 
more words. Give the child time to attempt each word. Then uncover the 
remaining lists, and put a check next to any additional word that the child 
reads. Count those words and record the totals at the bottom of the record 
sheets. 

Instructions for the I have some lists of words that I want you to read one at a time. Some of the 

children words will be easy for you and some I expect to be very hard. Don’t worry. I 

don’t expect you to know all of them. I cannot help you because I want to 
see what you can do on your own. Do your very best. Look right above this 
card.That’s where you will see each word, Are you ready? 

(and after the child has missed 7 consecutive words on any list) 

Thanks for your reading. Now Tm going to let you look at the rest of my 
words.Are there any that you know? 
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Appendix C 



The reader is referred to authors, in press, for a full account of the kindergar- 
ten analysis. In brief, these are the highlights of the findings. Students of the 
most accomplished kindergarten teachers had significantly higher spring 
phonemic awareness scores than students of the least accomplished teach- 
ers. Analysis of logs revealed that the most accomplished teachers (when 
considering all-day and half-day programs separately) spent more time on 
phonemic awareness and phonics activities than the least accomplished 
teachers. More of the most accomplished teachers were frequently observed 
practicing with their children how to track during reading of big books, sto- 
ries, or charts than the least accomplished teachers. More of the teachers in 
the most effective schools were frequently observed having their children 
write for sounds during activities such as journal writing or guided writing 
than teachers in the least effective schools. 
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About CIERA 



The Center for the Improvement of Early Reading Achievement (CIERA) is 
the national center for research on early reading and represents a consor- 
tium of educators in five universities (University of Michigan, University of 
Vir ginia and Michigan Sute University with University of Southern Califor- 
nia and University of Minnesou), teacher educators, teachers, publishers of 
texts, tests, and technology, professional organizations, and schools and 
school districts across the United Sutes. CIERA is supported imder the Edu- 
cational Research and Development Centers Program, PR/Award Number 
R305R70004, as administered by the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement, U.S. Department of Education. 

lUTi/ssinn. CIERA’s mission is to improve the reading achievement of Amer- 
ica’s children by generating and disseminating theoretical, empirical, and 
practical solutions to persistent problems in the learning and teaching of 
beginning reading. 



CIERA Research Model 



The model that underlies CIERA’s efforts acknowledges many influences on 
children’s readii^ acquisition. The multiple influences on children’s early 
reading acquisition can be represented in three successive layers, each yield- 
ing an area of inquiry of the CIERA scope of work. These three areas of 
inquiry each present a set of persistent problems in the learning and teach- 
ing of beginning reading; 

CIERA INQUIRY 1 Characteristics of readers and texts and their relationship to early 

Readers Texts reading achievement. What are the characteristics of readers and texts 

that have the greatest influence on early success in reading? How can chil- 
dren’s evi sting knowledge and classroom environments enhance the factors 
that make for success? 

Home and school effects on early reading achievment. How do the 
contexts of homes, communities, classrooms, and schools support high lev- 
els of reading achievement among primary-level children? How can these 
contexts be enhanced to ensure high levels of reading achievement for all 
children? 

CIERA INQUIRY 3 Policy and professional effects on early reading achievement. How 

Policy and Profession can new teachers be initiated into the profession and experienced teachers 

be provided with the knowledge and dispositions to teach yoimg children to 
read well? How do policies at all levels support or detract from providing all 
children with access to high levels of reading instruction? 



CIERA INQUIRY 2 

Home and School 



www.ciera.org 
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